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late Dean of St. Paul's. A Biographical Sketch. With Selections from his ‘ 
Correspondence. By his Son, ARTHUR MILMAN With Portraits. €vo. 16s. 
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, r Chapter describing more Recent Developments. With many ustrations. 
A NEW VOLUME BY CANON GORE teas en, wn 01. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPIS- ‘* ..  .. Interesting and informing book.”— Westminster Gazette. 
‘ : ine intere ”"_Glasvow 29° 
TLE TO THE ROMANS. Vol. IL, Chapter ix to the End. With © ..++-Of absorbing interest.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
Appendices. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This volume, in addition to Canon Gore's series of simple expositions of por- 
tions of the New Testament, is the complement to the first volume on the 


Romans published last Lent. THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


HALES. By the 
A HISTORY OF THE OXFORD A OOK OF a F.R.S. With 40 Ps: Ss by 


MISSION TO CALCUTTA. By the Rev. Georce Loncrince. With Sidney Berridge. 8vo. 6s. 


a Preface by the BisHor or RocnesTeR. With Portraits and Illustrations. We confidently recommend the bock ; it is good literature and sound science. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MAPLE & CO 











Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
Th- Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 











The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 









BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


&c: 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hail, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. _ Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity The late Sir James CLarke, M. D., says: “‘ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places. a Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. > In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





SANDGATE. —ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refu rnished. New Coffee- -room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 





TINTAGEL, Cornwall.—‘*‘ The most Romantic Spot in 


Enzland.”"—KING > ARTHUR'S -CASTLE HOTEL (Camelford Station, 
L.. & S.-W. R.). Palatial Hotel. Overlooking the far-famed Ruins of King Arthur's 
Strong hold. M agnificent views of the Atlantic and rugged Cornish Coast. Bracing 


climate. Electric light, golf, lift, hot and cold sea-water baths, and every luxury. 





SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en pension for winter months, Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 





BOURNEMOUTH. — HIGHCLIFFE 


HOTEL. Unrivalled position, West Cliff, full south. 
Splendid sea view. Table dhéte (separate tables). Sup- 
plies | from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 


J. KILNER, Proprietor. 





Beautiful 
Walks and 


Excursions. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—“ One of 


the healthiest and most invigorating watering pleces 
in the world."—The GRAND ATLANTIC is the prin- 
cipal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously 
appointed rooms, delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, 


every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf Links 


and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply 
MANAGER. 


No. rz. 


Telegraphic address, “‘ Atlantic.” Telephone 


Wiesbaden 


Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 


Digestive Organs, Nervous Derangements, &c. 
ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. 


Prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. 


WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH-RESORT NEAR THE RHINE. 


Celebrated Mineral Springs, 


155°75 deg. Fahr. 

TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

Grape Cure 
from 

September, 


Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 
Agreeable social life. English Church. 








[9()() IMPERIAL ROVER 


CYCLES 
Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. 


FREE WHEELS. 

ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
LISTS FREE. 

THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starle y & Co. 


Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
Lonpow : 4and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Stre set, W 
19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) 


, Ltd.), 





BRITISH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY is open to appoint Agents in al? 


parts of the World.—- Applications to be addressed “* Brirrin,” care of Street's Agency, 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY OF CANADA. 


NOTICE IS HERFBV GIVEN that the ORDINARY GENERAL HALF- 
YEARLY MEETING of the Grand Trunk Rz oto Ci ompany of Canada will be held 
at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, Londor ., on Thursday, April 5, 1900, 
at Two o'clock p.m. precisely, for the purpose of re« eivit 1g a Report from the Directors, 
for the election of Directors and Auditors, and for the transaction of other business 
of the Company. 

And Notice is further given. that the Transfer Books of the Company in London 
will be Closed from Saturday, March 10, to the day of meeting, both days inclusive. 

By order, 
C. RIVERS WILSON, President. 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C,: March 3, 1900. 
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[The Owl (Cape Town). 
B1G-GAME Pavut.: What could be snugger or safer ! 








[Montreal Star. 
“*Ves, yes, dear Dr. Leyds, it’s very sad, no doubt. But, 
after all, it’s your affair, you know.” 



































































A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
THE EDISON-BELL | 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 
PHONOGRAPH (5 THE « SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN, 
7 ) | Contributes Made in 8 sizes at 
» | immeasurably 1 1) | 5 
| 
Price _ to 
ee celerity 1 6/ 6 
= 
comfort 
| UP TO 
| = £18 18s, 
| writing. abled 
| 
| 
A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 
YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 
A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
QF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. Itis marvellous. “Ga ee ee — 
— SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. HI 
| THE HEAD OFFICES ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO | 
> EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
| 89 Charing Cross Road, W.0. London. fee ee 
E Pp Pp ) J S THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
C O C O A BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
« from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
: time as the London morniag papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 


by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, tog FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application, 
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OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 
WORLD TRIPS. 


C.P.R. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. | 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 





YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG-| 
HAI, HONG KONG. | 


| 

FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. | 

a 

For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply — 

senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, | 

67 King William Street, E.C.. or 30 Cockspur | 

Street. S.W. Agency of Allan, American, | 

Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, | 

Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


We SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
/¥ SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every | 
SATURDAY. 





South: | 


Steamers. London. ampton. | 
*ALDGATE 
(via Madeira and Canaries).... Mar. 14 Mar. 15 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......... soeseee Mar. 16 Mar. 17 
BRAEMAR CASTLE 
(ein Canaries) .0 nc ccccccccceccce Mar. 23 Mar. 24 
CARISBROOK CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .......ceseceeee Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
GARTH CASTLE 
(vin Canaries) cccccccccccccces Apl. 6 Apl. 7 
KINFAUNS CASTLE 
(vin Madeira) ....00.002c0000 Apr. 13 Apr. 14 


* Chartered Steamer. For Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 


West End Agency, Tuos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 


Paid-up Capital .......ese00e oe 
PDT peswnedessonnce eee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. | 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Jfanager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
iss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
#463,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BranCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 








£1,500,000 





BUCHANA 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. m= QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


EGYPT AND BACK FOR 
(33. GUINEAS, 


COOK’S CONDUCTED TOUR. 


| Visiting Alexandria, Cairo, The 
| Sphinx, &c., leaving London, March 20. 

| Optional extension for returning vid Naples, Rome, 
South of France, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME FREE. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


| Ludgate Circus, London, and Branch Offices. 


VISITORS TO THE RIVIERA 


CAN OBTAIN 


THE OUTLOOK 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


| BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS and LIBRARIES. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
| East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY, 














| GAIKA 


via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Mar. 17 

BRITON ee Mar. 24 
GOTH via Teneriffe ......++5 seocece Mar. 31 

| SCOT via Madeira ......eseeeeeees April 7 
|GALEKA via Teneriffe ........2..00008 April 14 
| NORMAN via Madeira .........00ss0ee008 Apr. 2: 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 





AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital = 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- | 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Right Hon. LORD 
Major S. Wynne Finch | 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | 


Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); 


Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- | 


dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BrancueEs 1x Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 


Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | 


King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 


Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 


town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


| Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 

| Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 

Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :- 
MONTREAL, 

General Manager— 

E. §. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


| LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 











CoMMITTEE : 
STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

| Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
| Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
| Transfers. 

| Financial Agents of the Government of the 
' Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





| WHAT ATTRACTS 


THE MAN ™ te STREET 


And is the most potent form of Advertising made use 
of even by H.M. 


WAR OFFICE, 


THE PICTORIAL POSTER 
As designed and produced by 
ANDREW REID & CO,, Ltd., 


50 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 
24 Cullum Street, London, E.C. 
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‘THE WEARIN’ OF THE GREEN ” 


O Pappy dear, an’ did ye hear the news that’s flying 
round ? 

The Queen she'll cross the wather an’ set foot on Irish 
ground! 

An’ St. Pathrick’s day no more will rouse the soldier 
bhuachill’s spleen, 

For the Lady says, ‘‘I tell ye, now—¢him bhoys shall wear 
the green!” 


I met with Napper Tandy, an’ he tuk me by the hand, 

And he said, ‘‘How’s poor old Ireland, an’ does she 
understand ?” 

She’s the most disthressful counthry that the world has 
ever seen ; 


But—the Lady's put her writin’ to the wearin’ of the green! 


Och, the Shan Van Vocht has given her pride—their blood 
is red an’ red, 
An’ in hall an’ house an’ cabin full many a tear is shed : 
An’ to ease the heart of all of us an’ comfort us a wheen, 
The Shan Van Vocht of England says, ‘‘ Be pleased to 
wear the green.” 
T. W. H. Crosianp. 


NOTES 


Tue Queen’s subjects have to place a severe restraint 
upon themselves when they come to discuss their Sove- 
reign’s visit to London this week, her command that Irish 
soldiers shall henceforth wear the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day to commemorate the courage of their com- 
patriots in South Africa, and last and best her proposed visit 
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to Ireland. It is of ‘‘her own mere movement” that Her 
Majesty has thus planned this series of ‘‘ surprises” for 
us, which culminate in the Irish visit, and it is their spon- 
taneous character which gives them their profound sig- 
nificance. Also the unselfishness and sacrifice they involve. 
At the great age which our Queen has attained, and after 
nearly seventy years of arduous public life—for she began 
when only eleven years old—it must entail a great sacrifice 
and tax to give up the annual holiday abroad which her 
health requires, and undergo the strain of her visit to the 
Metropolis, with its terrific “‘facing of the music,” how- 
ever hearty, while her projected visit to Ireland cannot but 
prove an extremely formidable though most wise ordeal. 
We are tired of reminding one another of Her Majesty’s 
unerring tact and wisdom. But we do not cease to be 
grateful for them. 


From the Queen and her people to the Queen and 
America. Here too, we find the same incomparable tact 
and touching sentiment. Prince Albert—it is not forgotten 
in the States—had a warm heart to America, and the Royal 
attitude towards the North at the time of the war counter- 
acted the mischievous influence of the unwise partisan- 
ship affected by some British statesmen. The Queen has 
always been at especial pains to show the Americans her 
feeling for them, and this was made evident in a curious 
fashion at the Jubilees of 1887 and 1897. When on the 
former occasion the service in Westminster was com- 
memorated in the well-known picture, Her Majesty herself 
desired the artist to place the figure of the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Phelps, in a conspicuous position in the 
canvas. It was objected that Mr. Phelps had not actually 
occupied the position which Her Majesty indicated to the 
painter. But the objection was overruled, and Mr. Phelps 
stands out distinguished from the others, a marked man. 
In 1897 precisely the same thing happened, and Mr. Hay is 
seen to occupy a distinguished place among the chief 
guests, which was not actually his upon the occasion 


THE LAST RESORT 


Steyn: ‘‘ What are we going to do now?”’ 
Krucer: ‘‘ Well, I suppose we shall have to try ‘the 
pathetic and venerable figure of the patriarch President’!” 


Mr. CRONWRIGHT SCHREINER has, we regret to see, 
found it difficult to get a hearing in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. No good ever came from suppression of speech, 
however contrary it may be to the general opinion. The 
students of Edinburgh, with Captain MacEwan of Inter- 
national Rugby fame at their head, are not perhaps to be 
taken too seriously, any more than are the McGill boys of 
Montreal, but the Edinburgh incident follows others for 
which no boyish pranks were responsible, and indi- 
cates that many of us have yet to learn the lesson of 
our freedom. 


Hap Edinburgh given Mr. Cronwright Schreiner a 
fair hearing it might, with great advantage, have ques- 
tioned him as to a certain pamphlet he is believed to have 
published some years ago, denouncing in the bitterest 
terms the Afrikander Bond as a nest and school of dis- 
loyalty, and calling upon the British Government to 
suppress it. It would be interesting to know how the 
pamphleteer was brought to a different view. Meanwhile 
the famous Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, has evoked 
a singular tribute to the justice of British policy. It comes 
from Mr. John Bellows, the foremost living member of 
the Society of Friends, the least Jingo of mankind. The 
Senator, loving England but doubting the justice of the 
war, had ‘‘ drawn” his friend the Quaker on the subject, 
expecting a denunciation. But the venerable man blessed, 
not cursed, and reserved his curses, or rather his tem- 
perate, clear denunciations for Mr. Kruger and his war. 
Happening to be a just, honourable, candid gentleman, 
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‘Senator Hoar at once communicated Mr. Bellows’s letter 
to the New Vork Tribune, and the moral effect in America 
has been great. We wish we had room for this indictment, 
so unanswerable in its calm and candour. Detesting war, 
the Quaker yet concludes that England had no alternative 
but to fight, since, despite the patience of the British 
Government—‘“‘ using no irritating words,” as he observes 
—the President deliberately forced on war—“‘ his last and 
desperate chance of setting up a racial domination instead 
of the freedom and equality of the two races that prevail 
in the Cape and Natal, and that did prevail in the Orange 
Free State.” 


THe proposal for the establishment of a regiment of 
Irish Guards, to take their place alongside the Grenadiers, 
Coldstreams, and Scots, although not a new one, comes 
with special force and appropriateness just now. There is 
much to be said for it, and little against it. The reasons 
which at one time might have been urged in discourage- 
ment of the idea have now fortunately lost their force, and 
need not be revived even for the purpose of scouting them. 
It has always to be remembered tv what an extent our 
army reposes upon sentiment, and how powerfully this 
sentiment reacts upon the soldier. It is sentiment, and 
not superior physique, or valour, or pay which gives the 
Guardsman his advantage over the ordinary Linesman. 
Obviously, therefore, it would be policy to add a new 
link between Ireland—a country strongly susceptible to 
seutiment—and the Empire by trusting a chosen regiment of 
her sons with some of its highest martial responsibilities. 
The honour of the men’s position would react upon the 
thousand homes where parents and relatives would follow 
their careers. It may be that there are a large proportion 
of Irishmen in the Guards at present ; but that is not the 
same thing. A regiment of Irish Guards would be a 
visible mark of incorporated loyalty, and would act as an 
attractive and a dispersive centre in a country which has 
too few means of counteracting the many highly organised 
influences not favourable to loyalty. The Queen has 
spoken of her pride in her ‘‘ brave Irish soldiers,” and that 
pride we all share. 


Wiuen the essential qualities of the peoples of these 
three isles have been sorted out, analysed, and compared 
with those of other nations, it will be found that the one 
which most persistently distinguishes us is a relic of the 
primeval savage. The sentiment of the free air, bow and 
arrow at back and the world before, is the root principle 
of the Englishman's ‘ constitutional liberty” and ‘‘ poli- 
tical freedom.” The passion to roam and encounter 
nature, whether by forest, heath, or sea, has led to our 
colonising the world. Civilisation and the centuries have 
not seriously diminished the force of this inborn habit of 
ours as a people, and the Imperial Yeomanry now being 
re-embodied will bring together, unless we mistake the 
evidences, a band of men more essentially English than 
have ever been incorporated before. Mr. Ruskin and 
Matthew Arnold saw in this persistent love of adventure 
and the open air nothing other than a regrettable 
survival of the savage. The quality, however, is about 
to stand us in good stead; and it is not amiss to 
point out how characteristically national the force will 
be. A large proportion of it will consist of sons of the 
well-to-do middle class, to whom the succession to their 
fathers’ businesses represents no inspiring future. On all 
hands one hears of young men fresh from a University 
career, or of older men jaded with hunting and unrisky 
sports, gladly pressing forward for service. Instead of 
undergoing the doom of business or the law, they will be 
astride a horse, in the open air, fighting for their country, 
and—do not forget this—putting their lives at stake. It 
is questionable whether any other country than this could 
produce at need so large a number of men of this quality. 
The force bears an honoured and significant name. 
““Yeoman service” has passed into a proverb as service 
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of the most efficacious kind. The yeoman of England has 
ever been a valiant man ; and under all changes of time and 
history one can readily descry in the force now being raised 
the qualities of its ancestry, whose glories, we may be 
sure, will not suffer, but be increased by the deeds of the 
newer men. 


“BLACK MICHAEL” 


ist TAXPAYER: ‘‘I tell you, sir, that Hicks-Beach is 
utterly wanting in imagination !” 

2ND TAXPAYER: ‘* Perhaps so, but he is letting you 
and me off pretty easy, don’t you think?” 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us whether we have not been 
struck by the similarity between the characteristic traits of 
the Boer and a not uncommon type of Scot. Without 
expressing an opinion on the point, we give our corre- 
spondent’s observations for what they are worth. He 
says: ‘‘ The kind of Scot I mean is rarely found outside of 
Scotland. He flourishes best there, and therefore remains 
athome. He is a great reader of the Bible, and can quote 
it liberally and literally for his own benefit and his enemies’ 
discomfiture. His interests are confined to Azs house, /7s 
parish, zs country. His practical morality consists in 
severe condemnation of others’ failings, and the practice 
of as few virtues as will support a reputation. He is an 
elder of some kirk, stands at the collection-plate, and 
cross-questions intending applicants for membership. In 
business he is as hard as a flint, in private intercourse as 
inexorable as the Old Testament. In his real privacy, 
shared by a conspiracy of acquaintances like himself, he 
reveals a weakness forthe ‘dram.’ He is careless of dress, 
concentrating all his care upon the proper composure of 
his countenance. ‘Canny’ he is, as the Boer is ‘slim’; 
brave with the tenacity of unenlightenment ; and in dogma 
inexpugnable. He talks of the Deity as if they were 
neighbours, and of his neighbour as if he were the Devil. 
He rarely laughs, but often sneers, with a caustic wit 
perfected by a constant inquiry into human failings. In 
all bargain-making he is as wily as he appears simple, and 
though he does not appear in Thrums nor live near the 
Brier Bush, there is no Scot but knows him: his name is 
‘Holy Willie.” When the war is over and it comes to 
arrangements, let the British officials beware of his brother 
in the Transvaal.” 


TueE destruction by fire on Thursday evening of the 
Théatre Frangais is a disaster that wi!l appeal to the 
whole world. In whatever other realms of art the 
nations might dispute the supremacy of France, she reigns 
unchallenged in the drama, and from the house now 
destroyed, with all its accumulated traditions, issued the 
unwritten laws of many generations of actors, reduced by 
their genius to a science. A young and beautiful actress, 
Mdlle. Henriot, lost her life in the burning building 
She had but recently joined the Théatre, and presumably 
was not familiar with the many and tortuous passages 
Natural pity will not be withheld for her terrible fate. 
One also reflects with regret on the many historical 
works of art which have perished and can never be 
replaced. The busts, the pictures, the great chandelier, 
the Fragonard ceiling, the priceless manuscripts, seem all 
to have gone, or at least been damaged. Another house 
will in time replace the one just destroyed, but with the 
old has perished the visible evidence of many delights 
experienced by the civilised world, who repaired to the 
Théatre Frangais as pilgrims to a sacred shrine and came 
not empty away. 


E. writes: The small band of capable workers here 
and on the Continent seem hardly, on the face of things, 
sufficient to justify an exhibition of Women Artists so 
large as to fill the Grafton Gallery. Yet one may be pre- 
judiced in favour of such an undertaking, for, after all, if 
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the sex are ever to achieve a definite expression in art, it 
would be in some such semi-private fashion, apparently 
evading publicity the better to court it. It is fascinating 
to speculate as to the character of this art, still almost 
entirely to come, which shall reveal the true strength of 
the sex. Fastidious elegance would be the first impression 
of the exhibition, frankness the last, and probably itself a 
disguise. There would be an exquisite finish of workman- 
ship (for what woman would turn out her pictures in such 
a state of mental untidiness as most painters are guilty of ?), 
and this allied to supreme disdain of the obvious, a calcu- 
lated modesty of bearing, with here and there some 
extravagant assumption so demurely made as to impose 
itself as a natural way of seeing. Then what provoking 
mystifications not to be understanded of man! what 
pictures that women only should have the secret of 
admiring ! and, above all, how every painter would know 
her powers and make the most of them, refraining from 
discord on other people’s fiddles! If the germ of all this 
were behind the International Society of Women Artists, 
who would not wish it well? Alas! I have penetrated 
the curtain, and cannot advise anyone else to do the 
same. Of the little group of women artists (none of them 
of the first rank) known to the public, Miss Nordgren is 
the only one who exhibits. I congratulate the others. 
Miss Ravenhill has a rather nice water-colour of an 
Alpine subject, and there is a clever imitation of Blom- 
mers by Miss E. Lascelles. I have mentioned the most 
presentable features—to lift the curtain further were 
shameful. 


Recent doings in the musical world have been undis- 
tinguished. The opening Philharmonic concert of the 
season on Thursday brought forth a programme con- 
sisting mainly of familiar pieces, including the ‘‘ Pathetic” 
symphony, though one may enter a mild protest against 
the official description of the latter as a work composed 
for the Society. The Russian Musical Society had the 
honour of first performing this prodigious composition on 
October 16, 1893. The Philharmonic first performance 
took place on February 29, 1894. Atthe Popular concerts 
two fine instrumentalists have given of their best. Mr, 
Halir, who shines better perhaps as soloist than as leader, 
gave a magnificent performance on Saturday of a Spohr 
concerto; Mr. Hugo Becker, on Monday—his last appear- 
ance for the present season—was heard to even more 
advantage in a set of highly effective variations for ’cello 
and orchestra by Tschaikowsky. As a display of virtuosity, 
indeed, Mr. Becker’s presentation of this work could 
scarcely have been surpassed, and the enthusiasm which 
resulted was a legitimate tribute. Bach’s ‘St. John” 
Passion music has been given once more at St. Anne’s, 
Soho, as it has been given every Lent for many years 
past. It is an admirable idea very creditably carried out. 
Many of the most beautiful numbers of the work are 
untortunately, but necessarily, omitted, while it would be 
idle to pretend that the performance is entirely adequate 
in other respects; but the spirit and enthusiasm which go 
to bring about these annual performances of Bach’s 
neglected masterpiece are worthy of all praise. 


Our death-rate in South Africa from both disease and 
wounds still keeps most mercifully low. Science is making 
even war humane, although it had to sacrifice a few 
guinea pigs in order to gain the requisite knowledge. 
According to the latest official report, out of a total of 565 
officers and 7,108 men wounded in battle, only 347 have 
since succumbed to their wounds. That is to say, that of 
all the wounded who lived until the casualty-roll of the 
battle was made out, only 4°5 per cent. have died. Lord 
Lister and Lord Roberts must divide the honours of this 
campaign between them. One has really ceased to feel 
astonished at recovery from any wound by a Mauser bullet 
under aseptic surgical treatment. The fatality from disease 
is almost equally remarkable. For an army of, roughly 
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speaking, 80,000 men actually in the field, and including 
three besieged towns with large garrisons, a loss of only 
a little over 100 per week by disease is phenomenally smal! ; 
not a few cities had as high a death-rate in times of peace 
a few decades ago. Out of a total of over 2,900 deaths only 
about 800 have been due to disease, or a little more than 
a fourth. And for this the sanitary administration «is 
entitled to the credit. Armies carry their own diseases 
with them, and camps are their chosen breeding-ground. 
No climatic changes are half so much to be dreaded as 
the imported typhoid infection, which can only spread 
where filth accumulates and pollutes the water supply. 
The permanence of the disabling effects of disease as 
compared with wounds is strikingly shown in the returns 
of the numbers invalided home for the two causes, which 
run :—Wounded, 929; sick, 1,118; not specified, 464. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, the rapidity of recovery 
from wounds under modern treatment has in one sense 
increased the risks of the individual soldier. Heretofore 
the crippled soldier received an honourable immunity from 
further risks for many months at least. He now goes 
back and risks the chances of war again in three weeks’ 
time. The pathos of poor Dick Conyngham’s dying cry, 
when struck the second time, ‘‘ They’ve got me this time, 
boys!” haunts one. 

Even the renowned khaki, it appears, has its defects and 
certain curious limitations. Admirably adapted as it is to 
resist wear and tear and avoid either catching or showing 
dirt, it has not the elasticity of wool or its faculty of 
‘*keeping warm” when wet, and is said to be most 
clammy and chilling wear when soaked by an African 
rain-storm. A physician of many years’ experience in 
South Africa recently declared the wearing of khaki to be 
responsible for most of the cases of pneumonia which 
have occurred among the troops, though these. are 
fortunately comparatively few as yet. Khaki, or its 
practical equivalent, ‘‘dead-grass” coloured duck, has 
long been used by sportsmen for shooting-jackets, &c., 
but always simply as an outside covering over an ordinary 
woollen suit of clothes, and it is not safe to depend upon 
it for more than this. The regulation kit of all khaki-clad 
soldiers ought to include a heavy woollen sweater or 
jersey for night wear. Even the advantages of khaki by 
reason of its ‘‘dust” colour (and that is the meaning of 
its name in Hindustani) may be neutralised under certain 
conditions. The wily Boers, as they retreat before 
Generals French and Gatacre, are said to be setting fire to 
the grass in every direction and sweeping the entire 
country bare by fire. They thus destroy all forage for our 
cavalry and transport horses, and form a black back- 
ground against which the buff khaki will be plainly visible. 
Fortunately a few heavy showers will set this right, or 
our much-burdened troops might find it necessary to seek 
a chameleon-like appare!, changeable in hue, to match. - 
their surroundings. 


Tue victory of the Millwall Footbal! Club over Aston 
Villa in the round before the semi-final of the English Cup 
is a sign of the times. For the last decade or so the 
latter ties of this Cup—/e Cup—have been almost the 
exclusive monopoly of Northern clubs. Of these none 
has been more famous than Aston Villa. When Millwall, 
therefore, were drawn against them, not one critic in a 
thousand imagined that Millwall had any chance; but 
after two drawn games they have emerged successful. 
Southern football of late years has been gradually creep- 
ing up, and probably in another season or two there will 
be nothing to choose between the North and the South. 
As Millwall meet Southampton in the Semi-final, a Southern 
club is bound to be in the Final tie—an event that has not 
happened since the amateur days when the Old Etonians 
and Clapham Rovers were the most formidable clubs in 
the country. The fickle jade has truly given her wheel a. ~ 
turn this season. 
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‘* FREE, UNAGGRESSIVE, 
TOLERANT ” 


Loxp Rosgbery is a puzzle to his friends and a continual 
embarrassment to those who would look to him for 
leadership, did he but lead. Two months ago he fore- 
shadowed the predominance, ten years hence, of a party 
of Liberal Imperialists in this country ; and men accepted 
the prediction as an earnest of his own serious intentions 
in public life. When the Fashoda crisis was at its 
height, Lord Rosebery showed how great a service a man 
of his experience and ideas can render his country. Free 
from the trammels of office, he was able to stiffen Lord 
Salisbury’s back in the assertion of British rights, and 
proving to France the quiet resolution of the people of 
these islands, he helped to bring about a peaceful and 
dignified solution of the difficulty. Now, even more than 
in the days of Fashoda, the Ministry and the nation look 
for the clear lead which a patriotic statesman in opposition 
can give. And they look in vain. Instead, the ex-Premier 
chooses this moment to ostentatiously disavow ‘‘ connec- 
tion with the Scottish Liberal and all political Associa- 
tions,” and leaves the Liberal party to its purposeless 
janglings. Liberals call out for a Man and an Idea. 
Lord Rosebery is the Man and he has the Idea; but, for 
reasons we will not attempt to fathom, he refuses the call. 
He will bide his time. He has abundant means, and asa 
peer is relieved from harassing dependence upon the 
vagaries of the electorate. For these very reasons could 
he afford to be more generous than others and subordinate 
personal feelings to great public ends. But he will not. 
This failure to respond to the nation’s expectations is 
afl the more deplorable in the case of Lord Rosebery, 
because it is by him more than by any other public man 
that the people have been educated to place matters of 
Imperial and foreign policy beyond the range of party 
disputings. He has given us new conceptions of the 
British Empire as ‘‘the greatest secular agency for good 
now known to mankind.” ‘‘ This British standard,” he 
said, when unveiling the statue to Sir John Macdonald in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s, ‘‘ would be nothing were it the 
mere.symbol of violence and rapine, or even of conquest. 
lt is what it is because it represents everywhere peace, 
.civilisation, and commerce, the negation of narrowness, 
and the gospel of humanity.” And even when bidding 
farewell to the Midlothian Liberal Association last week 
he gave the nation its guiding principle in the crisis of 
to-day—the maintenance of an Empire, “free, unaggres- 
sive, and tolerant.” Now, these are exactly the principles 
most needed in the formation of British policy in South 
Africa at this moment. They enunciate the groundwork 
of a reasonable Imperialism—the only Imperialism that 
can live amid the jealousies of the nations or is worthy of 
life. The very word ‘‘ Imperialism ” revolts Mr. Morley, and 
it must be admitted that its antecedents are not altogether 
of the best ; Sir William Harcourt fears the responsibilities 
it brings ; but the Imperiali~m that is in reality “free, un- 
aggressive, tolerant,” is above these objections. It is an 
Imperialism which the British people, almost without dis- 
tinctiva of party, believes to be its destiny, and, given the 
lead, it will shirk neither the name nor the burdens. 
Judged by this standard the problem which now faces 
us in South Africa loses half its difficulties. It is foolish- 
nes$ to talk of freedom so long as there remain in the 
midst of British territory communities organised in defiance 
of every principle of equal rights and equal opportuni- 
ties; Aggression has secreily turned Pretoria into a 
. fortress ; it has for five months past laid British territory 
waste under Boer invasions, and has moved Heaven and 
eartti to tempt Dutch subjects of the Queen into open 
rebellion. The invader has, at great cost, been driven 
back; and it is the first duty of British statesmen to 
ensure that the aggressor can never again repeat his 
aggression. Lord Salisbury spoke the plain truth when 
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he declared that “‘ we seck no territory, we seek no gold- 
fields.” We have of territory more than enough over the 
face of the globe, and all the goldfields we need are ours 
by the exercise of business enterprise and capital. But 
above all such considerations is the prime factor in 
South Africa—the preservation of peace and orderly 
progress; and we know not how that is to be 
secured while the two Republics are left the power 
to trample on every element of good government. 
But having taken assurances for the peace and pro- 
gress of South Africa, toleration—the last of the 
attributes of British Imperialism—must be given its full 
sway. A Frenchman in Canada is no less French in race, 
local customs, or language because he is a British sub- 
ject. The Dutchman of the Transvaal or the Orange 
Free State will remain a Dutchman, cherishing his tradi- 
tions, his tribal habits, and his ¢aa/, and he will be safe- 
guarded in these liberties, as is the French-Canadian, by 
all the power of Britain. On such principles alone has 
England built up her Empire. But for them it must long 
ago have fallen a prey to foreign jealousies and internal 
discord. From every corner of this self-governing and 
self-sustaining Empire men have now come to establish 
similar principles in South Africa, and we could not, if we 
would, shirk the duty laid upon us. We and ours must 
be free, to work out the destiny of the race; we must 
be unaggressive, because aggression, whether our own 
or other peoples’, is the first enemy of freedom; and we 
must be tolerant, because without toleration effective 
government is impossible in an Empire so wide-scattered, 
so diversified and free-governed as ours. 


PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 
Il.—THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


“Chapel Royal, St. James's—The Bishop of London, 12.” 


A royat chapel, a bishop, a noon service! It looked 
choice. In the faith of little children, I adventured. At 
the Piccadilly end of Park Lane one met me whom I knew. 
‘‘ Why this haste?” quoth he. ‘I go,” I said, ‘‘ to the 
Chapel Royal, St. James's, to hear the Bishop of London ; 
and—by the way, where zs the Chapel Royal, St. James's?” 

‘* Dunno,” replied my friend, ‘but perhaps you had 
better cut across the Park.” 

I followed his counsel. The Green Park proved no 
bad place to walk in. Though the east wind took one 
shrewdly, there was a half suggestion of Spring in the air ; 
the sun shone somewhat, and sundry persons were out 
exercising their house dogs. 

By and by I asked a legginged foxy looking gentleman 
with a pair of terriers whether he could kindly direct me 
to the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. With his dog-whip he 
pointed toward Buckingham Palace. ‘‘ Over there, some- 
where,” he said. ‘Over there,” I found two sentries 
and a long stretch of palisading. ‘‘ Over there,” too, 
I found that best of charts, guides, and advisers, 
a policeman. And, by him set at length in the right 
path, I penetrated into Ambassador's Court, and thence 
into the Colour Court, which is a quadrangle paved with 
cobbles and surrounded by the low crenulated brick build- 
ings of St. James’s Palace. On the north side of the Colour 
Court stands the turreted gateway built by Henry VIII. 
On the west side is the Chapel Royal, built, if my memory 
serves me, by the same monarch. It was half-past eleven 
o’clock when I arrived. Already the door had its cluster of 
waiting worshippers. A constable whose voice savoured 
of the falsetto was holding the little crowd in check as it 
were. ‘‘ Those without tickets,” I heard him coo, ‘ will 
not be admitted till after twelve o'clock, and not then 
unless there’s room.” A fear of being unable to get in 
smote me suddenly. I approached that constable with 
smiles and my card. ‘‘You must see the verger,” he 
remarked. I saw the verger, a civil, patient, rather 
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worried person, who explained that tickets had been 
issued for the whole of the seats, but that if he 
could find a corner for me ‘‘after twelve o’clock” 
he would be delighted. Meanwhile I had better wait 
outside ‘“‘like the rest.” Returning to the “ rest,” I per- 
ceived that my constable was now being ably seconded 
by a gentleman who wore a blue coat and a glazed 
and gilded hat of the shape of a chemist’s mortar. 
In his left hand he carried a biton with shiny knobs 
at either end of it, and he requested us to ‘stand 
back” with due and fitting solemnity. There were pro- 
bably forty of us all told, and judging by our dress and 
manners we were well-bred people. Our clothes were not 
of the flagrant Sunday order. We did not lean against 
each other after the fashion of commoner crowds. When 
we whispered together privily, one of us said, ‘‘ How cold 
it is!” and the other said, ‘‘ Quite cold!” 

At noon, on invitation, I followed the falsetto constable 
through a little door away from the principal entrance and 
up a narrow crooked stair. At the top of the stair we 
found another door, which the constable unlocked and 
opened. Inside I could see half a dozen people holding 
hymn-books. I stepped in to them, and the door was 
locked behind me. I had achieved one of the gal- 
leries of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. Over me 
stretched a rather dingy ceiling (by Holbein, I am told), 
panelled out in heavy goid. Opposite me were an organ 
and a second gallery. At right angles to the latter, and 
occupying the whole of one end of the building, I espied a 
sort of box, upholstered in plum colour and provided with 
gilded chairs. This box or gallery was empty. Being 
in the back row of my own gallery, I could see nothing 
of the body of the chapel save a single row of wor- 
shippers, half a row of choristers in white surplices, and 
half a row of smaller choristers clothed on with the 
Royal scarlet and gold. Green-shaded candles in the 
choir, and the glow of chandeliers above, lent a soft light 
to the general picture. 

I understand that the Bishop of London officiated 
practically throughout the service, but I never caught a 
single glimpse of him. So that my memories are 
memories of a voice—and a none too impressive voice 
at that. Indeed 1 found it hard to realise that the 
owner of that voice and the originator of the sermon it 
preached could be the Right Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
P.C., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Bishop of London, theo- 
logian, historian, member of various learned societies, 
and so forth. For there was a lack of distinction about 
it, a lack of real power—a lack, one might almost say, of 
culture—that came on at least one listener with something 
of a shock. It amounted, indeed, to a sort of happy-go- 
lucky rattle, Northumbrian in tone and accent, devoid of 
the slightest touch of unction, and suggestive rather of 
the rural council chamber than of the episcopate. 

And, if the truth must be told, the initial part of the 
sermon itself did not please us much better. Based on 
St. Mark ii. 17, ‘‘ They that are whole have no need of 
the physician, but they that are sick,” it opened with 
exactly the triteness the words ‘‘ physician” and ‘‘ sick” 


invariably call forth in pulpits. ‘‘ Who had not seen a’ 


strong man helpless, feeble, racked with pain, and robbed 
of his power of going where he liked, in the hand of the 
physician? How abject and submissive the patient was 
to the physician ; how he hung on every word which fell 
from his lips ; how he told him all his symptoms and was 
obedient to all his orders. But when he got better he 
thought of the physician at first only as a friend, and then 
as an inconvenient monitor. He returned to his old mode 
of life, and too often forgot the counsels of the physician,” 
and much more to the like effect. We had heard all this 
many a time and oft, and it really seemed marvellous that 
a bishop should give it us again. Of course, Dr. Creighton 
had a moral to draw, a moral for the nation, and a moral 
worth drawing. ‘‘The day of trouble,” we were told, 
‘**had recalled to us the source of all our strength, which 
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in the day of our prosperity we had forgotten... . A 
national Lent had been forced on us, in which we were 
called on to prove ourselves not only as to our own but as to 
national sins. Grief at their personal losses, heavily as 
it must weigh on many individuals and homes, could not 
compare with the great issues of the war, which made 
multitudes realise, as they never had before, what life 
meant.” 

Further, the causes of war were “pride, arrogance, 
and self-seeking,” though the ideas which brought about 
the conflict ‘‘on our side were just,” if the interests of 
some people might be gross. And, finally, his lordship 
earnestly hoped that the country might have a new grasp 
of truth from its calamities, and that a “‘ wider, purer, and 
nobler England,” with broader sympathies and a more 
resolute love of justice, might be the outcome of our recent 
and present trouble. 

Every reasonably-minded, decent-hearted person wiil 
echo this hope. 

A few minutes after one o’clock I found myself on the 
pavement outside the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and dis- 
covered that the Bishop of London’s congregation had 
included, among other notabilities, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr... and 
Mrs. George Alexander. Nobody went home in carriages. 
All of which was well. 


A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


A Diary of the War 


Saiurday, March 3.—The Queen telegraphs congratu- 
lations to Buller and White in heartfelt words. The 
Boers make good their retreat through Natal; Lady- 
smith garrison too weak to strike, although making 
gallant effort. When relieved only four days’ full rations 
were left in Ladysmith, and Buller prescribes a fortnight’s 
nursing. Roberts and Kitchener visited Ktmberley on 
the rst and dined with Rhodes. Cronje arrived at Cape 
Town yesterday. Boer force, estimated at about 5,000, 
located near Osfontein, between Roberts and Bloem- 
fontein. 


Sunday, March 4.—A day of quiet national satisfaction 
and thanksgiving. . 


Monday, March 5.—Heart-stirring details of the relief 
of Ladysmith. ‘‘ Thank God,” said Sir George White to 
the cheering crowd, ‘‘ we kept the flag flying!” Australia 
will raise 2,000 more men. Brabant captures Labuschagne’s 
Nek, and Cape Colony is practically clear of the enemy, 
the main body having crossed the Orange at Norval’s 
Pont. Rhodes arrived at Capetown yesterday. Leyds 
makes appeals for peace in American newspapers. 
Roberts reports ‘‘ nothing doing”; but something 
evidently impending. The Queen abandons her projected 
visit to Italy, preferring to be at home in these stirring 
times. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s war estimate 
provides for sixty millions sterling. 


Tuesday, March 6.—A strong force of British reported 
marching northwards from Kimberley, destination un- 
known. Gatacre in Cape Colony occupies Stormberg. 
Roberts keeps silence, the best sign of his activity. 
Kruger and Steyn met in conference after Cronje’s sur- 
render ; result unknown. The Bond appoints a Concilia- 
tion Committee to secure ‘‘ the independence of the two 
Republics.” 


Wednesday, March 7.—Boer forces increase daily at 
strongly intrenched position at Osfontein, extending about 
fifteen miles on either side of the Modder. Buller reports 
Natal practically clear of the enemy. Risings in the 
western parts of Cape Colony; the increasing forces dis- 
posable should easily cope with the outbreak. 


Thursday, March 8.—Roberts gains another brilliant 
success at Osfontein. By a wide flanking movement, 
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prilliantly executed by French with his cavalry, he imperils 
enemy’s communications, and routsthem. Our casualties 
only fifty. Enemy leave behind one Krupp gun, their 
cooked dinners, tents, and wagons. The Guards are 
with Roberts. Buller sends list of additional casualties, 
bringing total since Colenso up to 5,000. His reconnoitring 
force has reached Van Reenen’s Pass, the gate to Harri- 
smith and the Free State. A column of mounted troops, 
British and Colonials, threaten to occupy Vryheid, in 
Zululand. Mafeking holds out, but reported hard pressed 
on February 18. President Steyn is reported as “‘deter- 
mined to fight to the last man,” and predicts ‘‘ events 
that will astonish Europe” before Pretoria capitulates. 
Mr. Kruger was back in Pretoria on Saturday, and 
strongly urges the burghers to continue their manly fight. 
Cronje‘is, they say, to be sent to St. Helena. 


Friday, March 9.—Roberts sends a combined force 
ten miles to eastward of Osfontein. Shops have been 
reopened at Ladysmith. Gatacre is established at Bur- 
ghersdorp and Clements at Norval’s Pont. Disquieting 
rumours from Mafeking. Boers claim to have captured 
all'the forts before the town except one, and there is talk 
‘of fever. Yet the defenders are as determined as ever. 


The Lord Chancellor and the Commonwealth 


The enemies of the Privy Council are becoming 
alarmed. We have good authority for stating that Lord 
Halsbury has expressed an invincible determination to 
maintain the right of appeal The opinion is growing 
that, as the list of assenting colonies has been left blank in 
the Commonwealth Bill, Western Australia can beadmitted 
‘forthwith on terms to be arranged by her Government 
throughits representative in London. Similarly, the amend- 
ments saving Her Majesty’s prerogative will, at worst, entail 
a reference to Colonial Governments. In this connection 
Sir Samuel Griffith, Chief Justice of Queensland, has 
written to Sir John Forrest to the effect that’ the altera- 
tions in the Bill necessary for the admission of Western 
Australia to the Federation, together with the other 
proposed amendments, including, presumably, the pre- 
servation of the Appeal, can be accepted without occasion- 
ing any appreciable delay or the sacrifice of any material 
principle. The Constitution, as framed by the Convention, 
the veteran statesman continues, or the Bill as at present 
drafted, is not sacred (though Lord Rosebery, with some- 
what unnecessary zeal, as it seems to us, maintains it is), 
and is not of necessity to be swallowed holus-bolus. 
Rather, the work of the Convention was to settle the 
broad lines upon which the Commonwealth can be 
established; modifications whereof can be proposed, of 
course, in London and accepted by the several Colonial 
Governments without any serious trouble, delay, or 
expense, and certainly without that second Referendum 
which is Mr. Deakin’s bogey. The tall talk of the Age— 
which is really, of course, Mr. Syme, the newspaper 
proprietor who governs Victoria—may be discounted, 
therefore, accordingly. After all, there is no question, at 
this time of day, of Downing Street interference. But 
the point at issue, which we have persistently pressed on 
the notice of the public for months past, is as vital to 
Australia as to the rest of the Empire ; and even the Young 
Australian statesman, the hope of the Australian Natives’ 
Association, must not disdain to give and take. The 
Federal Government will in all probability be established 
in Australia by June. Earl Beauchamp appears to be 
anxious to resign his Governorship of New South Wales 
as soon as possible ; immediately, that is, on the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

Statistics for 1899 show a stationary population in 
Western Australia and Victoria. The despatch of con- 
tingents to South Africa will probably affect the population 
of the whole of the group, as many of the men may 
remain there, especially in the mining districts, after the 
war, 
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The Cables and Other Matters 


Mr. Chamberlain has endorsed the earnest appeals of 
Canada, Queensland, and New Zealand against any 
arrangement between other Australasian Colonies and the 
Eastern Telegraph Company which would hamper the 
Pacific Cable project of the joint Imperial, Australasian, 
and Canadian Governments, and as the compact is not 
yet formally made we may hope that New South Wales 
and Victoria will uphold the principle of partnership on 
which the Pacific Cable compact was based. It were an 
ill omen for that extended inter-Imperial co-operation of 
which all men talk just now were it not so. Australia 
should, above all the partners in the compact, ‘‘ play the 
game” in an Imperial matter from which she is to derive 
the prime benefit ; Canada’s benefit is infinitesimal. 

In other directions inter-Imperial co-operation moves 
apace. The Australian colonies are eagerly responding 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions for an Imperial Bush- 
men’s corps for service, presumably in the work of pacifica- 
tion, in South Africa after the war. Canada has, no doubt, 
also been invited to assist ; but Sir Wilfrid Laurier knows 
better than the Australian Premiers how to keep a secret. 
The question of pay has raised difficulties, for it is feared 
that the 14d. a day which Mr. Chamberlain offers for 
service in Cape Colony and Natal will deter the right class 
of men. Elsewhere in South Africa 5s. a day is to be the 
ruling pay. Meanwhile the Strathcona Horse are leaving 
Canada in splendid form—a tribute to the Canadian High 
Commissioner's sagacious and large-handed patriotism. 
The Montreal Board of Trade announce this week that 
they mean to submit an inter-Imperial preferential tariff 
at the London Congress of Chambers of Commerce. 
They will submit in vain. England cannot co-operate on 
those lines. Only this week the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer went out of his way in his Budget speech to 
frown down a duty on sugar and corn as ‘‘ unwise and 
impracticable to the last degree.” 


LORD METHUEN AND HIS 
COLONELS 


A CASE FOR INQUIRY 


FOR months past the public mind has been perturbed by reports 
of differences between Lord Methuen and his officers. These 
reports have become so general that the matter should be cleared 
up ; and it is in the public interest that we have thought it right to 
print beneath, from a correspondent who ought to know, what 
purports to be a full, true, and particular account of the facts. 
There is obviously room for another version of the story, and we 
hope that it may be forthcoming. The sole object must be to 
ascertain the truth, and the friends of Lord Methuen and Colonel 
Gough have been so voluble that it is too late now to burke an 
inquiry which it is to be hoped will, on the contrary, be assisted 
by the frankest rejoinder on the part of any who may think our 
statement unfair to the general officer now commanding in Kim- 
berley Club. 

Our correspondent writes :—Now that Sir Frederick Carrington 
has sailed for South Africa, and the military stress and anxiety 
of two months ago have been ina measure removed, it may be 
as well to give a frécis of what passed between Lord Methuen 
and Colonel Bloomfield Gough after the first engagement in which 
they both took part, and also to refer to the subsequent disagree- 
ment between Lord Methuen and Colonel Arthur Paget. 

When the horses of the 9th Lancers were jaded and the men 
completely exhausted after many hours’ fighting, Lord Methuen 
ordered them to charge an absolutely impregnable position. Colonel 
Gough sent a respectful refusal. Lord Methuen then rode up to 
the bead of his regiment and severely rebuked him. Colonel 
Gough again pointed out the impossibility of executing the order, 
and Lord Methuen left the regiment after uttering remarks which 
made the ears of every man sting. 

Early next morning, it is said, Lord Methuen sent a note to 
Colonel Gough to this effect :— 


My dear Colonel,—Please come over to my quarters as 
quickly as you can. I wish you to spend the day with me, 
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Colonel Gough was able to perceive the sun at noonday. He 
answered :— 


My dear General,—I quite see your meaning, and, as I 
must decline to leave my regiment, please let me know 
whether you wish to put me under arrest or whether you 
would prefer that I should return to England. 


Lord Methuen replied, thanking “‘ My dear Colonel” for his 
perspicacity and indicating that Colonel Gough had best return 
home. [Another version upon these details states that Lord 
Methuen merely sent for the Commanding Officer of the 9th 
Lancers, and on Colonel Gough turning up expressed his surprise 
and his desire to see the second in command in preference. The 
point is the same in either case : Lord Methuen preferred sending 
Colonel Gough home to placing him under arrest, the normal 
course.—ED. Outlook.] Before Colonel Gough left—for he had to 
kick his heels about camp for over twenty-four hours ere he could 
get away—Lord Methuen sent for him, and with a gleam of the 
old “ Paul” Methuen, whom so many love, admired, and liked, 
said : “Good-bye, Gough. Remember there’s no stain on your 
military reputation.” 

Colonel Gough returned to England, nominally on sick leave. 
He at once sought the authorities at the War Office, laid the facts 
before them and demanded a court-martial. This had to be re- 
fused because of the impossibility of recalling Lord Methuen for 
the purpose of giving evidence. When Lord Roberts was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in South Africa, 
Colonel Gough hada long interview with him before his departure 
and gave him a written statement of his case. Lord Roberts 
promised to inquire into the matter on the first opportunity, and 
several of the most experienced English officers have expressed 
the belief that Colonel Gough will shortly leave for the Cape and 
resume his post at the head of his regiment. 

Three days after his dispute with Colonel Gough, Lord Methuen 
gave an order to the Scots Guards which their commanding 
officer, Colonel Arthur Paget, declared it was impossible to 
execute. He absolutely refused needlessly to sacrifice his 
men in a vain effort to take an impregnable kopje. How- 
ever, he told Lord Methuen that he would himself walk up to 
the position and be shot. Lord Methuen declined to allow this, 
but told him he must go back to England. Colonel Arthur Paget 
declined pointblank to leave his men except upon the instructions 
of Sir Redvers Buller, and he wrote to the latter to the same 
effect. Sir Redvers Buller is reported to have written in reply 
that he hoped that by the time his answer was received, the two 
old brother officers would have forgotten their differences. There 
the matter ended, and Colonel Arthur Paget is still at the head of 
his men. 

It is no one’s object to endeavour to injure so fine a fellow as 
Lord Methuen, but merely to clear those whom his actions have 
placed under a shadow. It is superfluous, therefore, to defend the 
Highland Brigade against the aspersion alleged to have been 
made upon them by Lord Methuen. No one was ever likely to 
take Lord Methuen seriously in such a charge, and Lord 
Roberts’s first action at the Modder was to salve the feelings of 
the brigade which, as he said, had “ made him.” 
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FINANCE 
BUDGET DELUSIONS 


THE financial details of the Budget have been threshed 
out by the daily Press. But there are a few points con- 
nected with the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the financial projects which have scarcely been 
emphasised as they deserve. There is a delusion in some, 
quarters that a large proportion of the war expenditure— 
possibly £30,000,000 out of the £60,000,000—can be 
charged to the Republics. It would be interesting, if 
possible. But who is to shoulder the burden? Assuming 
that we are prepared to multiply the existing indebtedness 
of the Republics thirteenfold, the mining industry must 
pay the bulk of the charges. The Boer farmer is often 
poor. In any case, a land tax is not a particularly popular 
impost with a peasant proprietorship, and will not 
reconcile the population to a British government in any 
form. To reach the incomes of the Boer ringleaders is 
not easy. Look at the matter as one will, there is the 
unfortunate fact that it is on the mining population of 
Johannesburg that we must rely, if the Republics are to 
be saddled with the debt. In theory it is an excellent 
thing to speak of taxing the capitalists. If it were pos- 
sible to reach the horde of cosmopolitan Jews who have 
exploited the Rand, it would be well. But to touch the 
shareholders in the mining companies is another matter. 
Although we may remove iniquities and abolish unjust 
imposts, the expenditure will be heavy. To mention one 
item alone. To police the country, as will be necessary for 
a few years, is a serious matter. Saddle it in addition 
with the interest on this loan, and the Sinking Fund for 
redemption, and the last state of the Rand may be worse 
than the first. Reading between the lines of Sir Michael’s 
speech, it may be seen that the Government recognise the 
fact. It might have been possible to exact ten millions, 
but the present debt is a very different thing. It is well 
to realise, therefore, that the gossip of anti- capitalistic poli- 
ticians is possibly merely idle. In other words, the British 
nation has to pay for the grim necessity of keeping its 
head up among the nations of the world. 

Food for thought may, in fact, be found in plenty among 
the Budget speeches. We may talk of ‘‘ temporary” 
expenditure. That is trueenough. In fact, if we allow for 
the termination of Annuities, the reduction of the interest 
on Consols, and the suspension of the Sinking Fund, this 
War Loan of £30,000,000 could be paid off in about five 
years. There would thus be a matter of about £13,000,000 
in Treasury Bills, which might remain to be dealt with, 
although it is doubtful whether all will be required. 
Even so, the growth of revenue may result in 
surpluses which will extinguish it. There is not in'reality 
much trouble on this score. We may even rely upon ex- 
panding revenue for some time to come. But it must not 
be forgotten that we are in the course of a ‘‘ trade boom.” 
Moreover, that all our leading commercial competitors 
have made such gigantic strides that over-production in 
such a period will inevitably be serious ; and that the result 
will be that the reaction must press more severely upon 
producing nations than was the case, say, half a century 
ago. There seemed too much confidence in the Budget 
speech that our revenue must continue to expand. On 
the other hand, there is the steady growth of expenditure. 
It must be remembered that we are on a war basis of 
taxation, and are raising this year over Zi2 » 300,000 
additional from various sources. But in future we have to 
face a vast increase in our service outlay. Weaknesses have 
been shown which demand large sums for armaments, our 
army must be increased permanently and our navy must 
be maintained. Here again the necessary burdens of our 
inevitable determination to maintain ourselves will make 
demands upon us that must be met. Fortunately, we can 
afford to meet them. At the same time, to judge from 
the comments of the week, there seems to be a delusion 
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that once the war is over we drop back toa normal basis, 
that our revenue will easily be maintained, and that the 
outlay for the War Loan is something of a special nature 
which need not occasion much worry. 


OUR EMERGENCY TAX 


WITH the general question of the incidence of taxation we need 
not here deal, partly because, although there is much talk of 
reform, there is very little that is serious or sound in the sugges- 
tions made. One fact is satisfactory. Apart from the mere 
advocates of the moneyed classes, income-tax is now recognised 
in #6 proper sphere. It is the fashion to speak of it as a war tax. 
Those who push the matter to extremes argue that it is a 
“ European war” tax. But that is merely arguing from its origin. 

he fact has to be faced that successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer for forty years or more have been recognising it at its 
worth as an “emergency tax.” As to what the emergency may 
be, that matters little. A blundering Chancellor with a deficit has 
as much claim to use it as one who is merely meeting war outlay. 
Moreover, as the incidence of the taxation is so much altered— 
much as compared with the tax of a few years ago, and still 
more as regards its incidence in the Napoleonic wars, when it 
was merely a temporary measure—the grounds for complaint are 
largely removed. There are still reforms to be effected ; but 
this Budget will have dispelled the illusion that there is any special 
sanctity about the tax. Again, once for all, the delusion of the 
Opposition, real or feigned, at the time of the last Budget, that 
the Sinking Fund was a sacred charge, has gone for ever. The 
proper use of the Sinking Fund is as a receptacle for surplus. If 
we are pressed, we must utilise our income at its expense. The 
economists professed to shriek with horror last year. This year, 
and in future, they recognise that, after all, national finance is 
conducted on much the same principles as ordinary business. In 
fact, it has been a Budget to dispel illusions, and that is satis- 
factory. On only one point, so far as we can see, is there anything 
like organised opposition. The produce brokers are uniting to 
oppose their tax on contracts. In their attitude they are supported 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, and a deputation will be 
received next week by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It is perfectly 
true that here, as in the case of the Income-tax, the Chancellor 
has under-estimated the revenue to be derived. But as regards 
the outcry itself, it would be more satisfactory if it were more 
logical. At present the contentions seem a little mixed. What 
was wanted, apparently, was the definite statement as to the 
classes of produce, and aclear statement as to the persons upon 
whom the tax will fall. When other contracts, such as those on 
the Stock Exchange, have to bear the charge of a stamp, there is 
no reason why it should not fall also upon the produce brokers. 
But it is necessary, of course, to prevent anything which may 
hamper external trade, if, indeed, such a danger exist. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Wavering Westralians 


WESTRALIANS are the sport of speculators just now. One day 
they put them up, and next day they knock them down. It is a 
fight between the “bull” and the “bear” interests, and merits go 
for nothing. To forecast is thus very difficult, not to say unreliable, 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. All that can be said 
is that the market seems stronger, and that, at any rate, many 
prices are below intrinsic merits. One thing has been very satis- 
factory during the past few days. The Colonials have again 
commenced to buy, and that usually means a further advence. 

The difficulty is, of course, the entire mistrust of the situation 
by the general public. The management of some of the properties 
has been so scandalous that this is not surprising. And not merely 
has it been the mine managers, but even at home the leading 
people concerned have been guilty of “sharp practice,” to put it 
in its mildest form. There has been too much zeal to make 
profits at the expense of the public. 

Very unsatisfactory indeed was yesterday’s news from the 
Associated property. Our information leads us to think more 
favourably of the future than the reference to the reserves warrants. 
None the less, the shareholders should demand inquiry. 

The leading shares, to which we have already drawn attention, 
may certainly be bought for higher prices ultimately. For those 
who like speculations Hampton Plains at 13; seem hopeful. They 
have been depressed lately owing to forced sales, but the shares 
have been absorbed and the price may easily go higher. Central 
and West Boulders and Boulder Main Reefs are also hopeful 
speculative purchases, and there is something to be said for such 
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shares as Bellevues and Cosmopolitans. The public, however, 
stand aloof, or only buy on a decided reaction, and then only in 
small numbers. But before long markets should show improve- 
ment, when some of the mines which have been most disgrace- 
fully mismanaged get into full working order again. So that it 
will not be surprising if we have to wait for our big rise until well 
into the summer, when last year’s experience may be repeated, 
only it is to be hoped with a little more honesty. 


South African Mines 


The see-saw has commenced for South African mines. They 
may be bought on any reaction, and sold on any rise. But, of 
course, for those who do not mind waiting and locking money up, 
a rise in values must come some day, provided that anything like 
a wise choice is made. Just at present there seems more chance 
of a rise than a fall. The best proof is that on any dull day 
Paris is disposed to buy quietly. Moreover, the French are buyers 
of “call” options, an inexpensive way of speculating for the rise 
for which they are evidently looking. The big houses continue to 
peddle out shares, however, so that they are not looking for any 
permanent advance. So far as can be seen, the worst influence is 
likely to be gossip as to the burdens to be imposed on the mines 
after the war. That will be made the most of presently. There is, 
too, the question of damage to machinery and the mines should 
the Boers find themselves in the last extremity. Rhodesians 
show some signs of weakening, and there may be movements pre- 
sently in such shares as Globe and Phoenix, West Nicholsons, 
Bonsors, and Selukwes. The return of Mr. Rhodes to this country 
will doubtless be seized upon as an excuse for an advance in 
Rhodesians generally, from Chartereds downwards. But we doubt 
its maintenance, and it is improbable that Mr. Rhodes has much 
to say which will mean real profit to shareholders. De Beers 
have shown further improvement now that they have got to work 
again, but the old rule which recommends sales over 30 should 
not be forgotten if the rise should continue. 


Gilt-edged Securities 


The Stock Markets look more hopeful than of late. The 
nineteen-day account, now being concluded, has not belied the 
ill-fame of its kind, and slack business has been the rule. There 
has also been a certain amount of profit-taking on the part of 
those who had held mining shares against a British victory. 
Budget fears, and possibility of disturbance in the Money Market, 
have also acted against buyers. But these are now passed and 
gone, and a revival is not at all unlikely. 

Gilt-edged securities should be the first to feel the good effects. 
Options to call Consols have been quite common both for home 
and foreign account. There is, of course, the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund against the Consols market; but, on the other 
hand, the form of the new War Loan will operate only slightly 
against the stock. This option-buying points to shrewd suspicions 
of a revival of Consols before many months have passed. That 
should mean a rally for all gilt-edged securities. 

Opinions have fluctuated in regard to the new loan. But the 
consensus of opinion is in favour of the loan originally suggested 
by us. It is argued that a 3 per cent. loan at “par,” in bonds of 
small denomination, and with the right of redemption by the 
Government at the end of five years, would be popular, and at the 
same time the most simple form for raising the money. 


Industrial Market 


Allsepp’s Preferred Ordinary stock, as we remarked last week, 
is the sport of the market. There has been a big rally from the 
lowest point touched on Saturday last, for the Debenture interest 
is underwritten on favourable terms. It is recognised that the 
Company want the money, and by bringing it out in 4 per cent. 
debentures instead of pre-preference a large sum is saved in 
interest. The Preferred Ordinary now stands at 114 and pays 7 
per cent. Behind it ranks over a million of Deferred Ordinary, on 
which 7 per cent. was also paid. Thus the security returns over 
6 per cent. at present prices. The stock was as high as 151} last 
year, and touched 169? in 1898. Were it not for uneasy rumours 
in reference to the trade it must go higher ere long. 

There has been a pause in Armament shares. Vickers are 
likely to be quiet after the dividend, especially now that new capital 
is wanted. But those who bought earlier on our advice have done 
well. J. Brown (Sheffield) shares also turned out well, in accord- 
ance with our recommendations. Armstrongs seem still as cheap 
as anything in this section. 

A share which should not be lost sight of by those who do not 
mind holding a rather speculative security returning a high yield, 
is that of the Imperial Bank of Persia. At 4 the shares return 
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$3 per cent. The bank does a careful business in Persia, and as 
the country develops it will grow. Moreover, just lately they 
have had a sop, securing £12,000 profit through the repayment of 
the Persian loan, and turning into liquid assets a paper holding of 
£120,000. This should enable them to secure fresh business. 


Assurance Items 


Satisfactory results are shown, as usual, by the Railway Passenger 
Assurance Company. The gross income is rather lower, it is true, being 
£247,515 against £255,903, but the interest on investments has increased, 
and the amount disbursed was £136,944 against £139,422. Moreover, 
the decrease in income is satisfactorily explained by a falling-off in business 
in the none too profitable Workmen’s Compensation field, in which the 
competition is very severe. The directors increase their reserve by £5,000. 


Considering the Se//a claims, it is a very good result for the year. 


The Star does not seem to have been so successful, showing a decline 
in new business, and figures which are less satisfactory perhaps than for a 
decade past. Expenses also continue on a rather high scale, and the 
margin of interest earned over the 3 per cent. assumed is not very satis- 
factory. We do not like the appearance of the loans and mortgages held 
apparently on various places of worship. 

The Alliance is another company which has belied all expectations as 
‘to bad fire results. So far from doing unprofitable business, the Alliance 
‘has had a decidedly good year. The losses are lower than recent 
averages, the expenditure is less, and there has been a considerable acces- 
sion to the funds of the Society in consequence. In the life department, 
the office has also been fortunate as regards claims, but it did less new 
business than last year. 

The Scottish Accident Life and Fidelity Company report total revenue 
in the Accident department of £54,091, and claims paid amounting to 
£20,597. In the Life department it is difficult to get at the year’s busi- 
ness, for the brief summary sent out in a circular letter for the three years’ 
business is bulked together. The dividend for the year was Io per cent. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


BuccLEucH.—The Rhodesian shares are the more promising holding 
of (1) (2). The Westralians may be moderate as a fair speculation for the 
rise. We should not hold them after any moderate advance. 

ViaTOR.—You should certainly not buy either Paringas or Brock’s 
Goldfields. 

E. B. (Boston).—(1) All the good points are probably discounted. 
(2) Temple Chambers, St. James’s Square, Manchester. (3) The Gill 
McDowell directors have a very uphill task. Prospects are not satis- 
factory. 


GORGONZOLA 


MY DEAR ,—I went. C—— was eversokind. He told me 
to meet him at the Capel Court entrance at 9 30A.M. It nearly 
killed me getting up so early, but I did it. They say that all the 
emart men in the House get up very early indeed. Of course 
C—— came along to the minute. Punctuality is the courtesy 
of C——’s market. A man with a gilt hat-band and a red collar 
opened the door to us. “ This is a waiter,” C—— explained. To 
my mind, “this” looked considerably more like a beadle. But I 
believed C——. When we got fairly inside I was introduced to 
Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown is a tall, dark, ample, complacent gentle- 
man who takes care of the waiters. He led us pleasantly round 
the premises, and looked to it that I didn’t run away with the 
Paris telephone. Both Mr. Brown and C—— seemed tremen- 
dously proud of the Paris telephone. It appears to be kept here. 
They were also proud of some numbers on a sort of scoring board, 
which Mr. Brown made one of the waiters light up forme. The 
effect was certainly very pretty. Mr. Brown likewise knows 
the total length of the building. He told me what it 
was, but I forget. We went through all the markets, Consol, 
English, Foreign, Kaffir, and what not; but they are merely 
spaces on the floor. In each market there is a high chair, wherein 
Sits a waiter, with a pneumatic tube in either hand. From this 
exalted position he calls out the names of members who happen 
to be wanted by their friends outside. From the chair in the 
centre of the hall defaulting members are “hammered.” I gather 
that it is really a bad thing to be hammered. For the rest, the 
inner walls of the Exchange are composed of marble of the colour 
and pattern of Gorgonzola cheese ; there are some marble pillars 
upon which members of an artistic turn of mind draw very midd- 
ling soldiers ; there are no end of entrances and exits, and before 
ten o’clock strangers are invited to choose their exit. I wanted to 
remain and see some business ; but C—— assured me that it was 
death to remain. So we went out.—Yours, GUSSIE. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


A TERRIBLE WEEK WITH BULLER 


Spearman’s Mill: February 3. 


My DEAR C——,—I don’t know how many letters from me you 
have received, and I am not quite certain how many I have 
written. The post is not altogether certain when we are moving 
about. However, I will give you a brief account of our movements 
since we left Frere, that weary camp whither we retired after our 
repulse at Colenso. The welcome order to move came on 
January 12, I think, and at an early hour our brigade was march- 
ing by roads that heavy rain had made nearly impassable, so much 
so that although we reached our camp at 10 A.M., the baggage of 
the brigade had not all arrived by 11 A.M. the next day. 

On the 15th we moved across the Little Tugela at Springfield, 
and once more the whole force, except three regiments at Chieveley, 
was concentrated. From Springfield a fairly good road runs by 
Potgieter’s Drift across the Tugela to Ladysmith. Up to now we 
had made no attempt to conceal our movements from the Boers, 
and of course the bulk of their force was by this time watching 
Potgieter’s Drift, and had taken up a strong position some two or 
three miles on the other side. But here Buller made his one good 
move. For on the night of the 16th we left our camp standing 
and marched off. The Fourth Brigade made a feint across 
Potgieter’s, while the other three brigades with the Field Artillery 
and pontoons moved to the left and struck the Tugela about four 
miles further to the west. This movement, I feel sure, surprised 
the Boers, and had we moved with reasonable decision we should 
be in Ladysmith by now. 

But we did everything to oblige the Boers. We did not cross 
till late in the morning of the 17th ; the whole force did nothing on 
the 18th. On the 19th we commenced a turning movement arourd 
the Boer right, and stopped it in the middle, while in the early 
hours of the 20th we retraced our steps to attack a ridge which the 
Boers had been entrenching ever since we had appeared on the 
17th. It was a poor battle. We had had no breakfast ; the sun 
was blazing, and we manceuvred over very steep ground in such a 
way as to show the Boers where we meant to attack. Finally we 
drove them from a preliminary position, and then came under a 
very hot enfilade fire, rifle and artillery, whereupon the attack was 
stopped and we bivouacked where we stood. The next morning 
(21st) there was much talk of an attack against the enemy’s right, 
which we were to support. But, after doubling across an exposed 
piece of ground to reach our proper place, the attack was never 
delivered. Instead we lay on a ridge, blazing away at the Boers 
on another ridge, 1,400 yards distant, and our only worry was an 
occasional shrapnel that took us in flank and wounded a few men. 

The next five days were the most unpleasant ones of my life, 
and I sincerely hope I shall never again experience such a time. 
Let me explain the beauties of our position. There were three 
regiments lying in a small hollow behind the ridge. One battalion 
spent the day in occupying this ridge and wasting ammunition at 
Boer trenches, while the other two found shelter below. Of 
course we could not be seen by the enemy ; but they must have 
known we were there, for their artillery directed the greater part 
of its attention to our hollow. One gun fired at us from our front, 
a second from our left front, and a third, together with a d——d 
automatic Nordenfelt, took us from our right rear. These pieces 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly, for our own artillery in rear could © 
not, from the nature of the ground, see them. They burst 
shrapnel over the ridges, so that fragments hummed through the 
valley and made matters too exciting for ordinary mortals. 

We endured this till Friday, the 26th. In addition, remember 
we had no wagons ; therefore the men had no greatcoats (and the 
nights were cold) nor blankets, washing and shaving were im- 
possible, and we had no change of clothing for fourteen days. 
For seven days, from sunrise to sunset, our ears were stunned by 
the crack of rifles and the roar of guns. We never liked to stand 
up or move about, but were forced to lie behind a rock, with a 
Natal sun extracting every ounce of moisture in our bodies. 

Finally we received orders to retire at 10 P.M. on the 26th. I 
think we all welcomed the orders. For, as we were not sent 
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forward, it was useless to stay there. We retired in a wet mist 
that lower down the hill turned to a steady rain, which soon 
drenched us. The night was like ink, and we stumbled along the 
slippery track at a very slow pace, every now and then halting to 
allow of the rear closing up. It was not till 5 A.M., the 27th, that 
we recrossed the Tugela. In a few hours’ time we had the joy 
of finding our baggage and tents ; and, oh! the relief of a wash 
and change, not to mention the lovely silence that reigned. 
That was a week ago. Now we are about to move, probably 
to make a frontal attack. The loss will be heavy ; still, even a 
frontal attack is better than such indecision as took place from 
January 17 to 26. Good-bye, old man. Best love. Ever yours, 
.... (An officer with General Buller). 


HOW SPAIN LOVES THE BOERS 


San Sebastian: March 4. 


DEAR E.,—I was very glad to get an opportunity of seeing 
this pretty little place. We are at the Hétel de Londres, which is 
comfortable and kept by a Frenchman. It was quite clean ; 
Spanish hotels are not. The Carnival was in full swing when we 
arrived, and we were delighted with one car. It was a representa- 
tion of an English drag and too absurd for words. The people on 
it were delightful caricatures of an English party. The Scotsman 
was splendid in a tartan suit with enormous checks, and of course, 
sandy hair and whiskers. The coach was followed by a torpedo- 
boat called Avuger, and a detachment of Boers who were really 
very well made up. They drew their knives and pointed their 
rifles at the English. 

The Spaniards are very hostile towards England, and in several 
shops here we have seen notices of subscriptions for the Boers. 
On the news of Cronje’s surrender there was general grief, and 
we heard that at Madrid feeling was very strong. 

The nicest part of the Carnival was the /é/e in the arena, a sort 
of tournament. The dresses were splendid, and all came from 
Paris, whilst the horsemanship was very good. They had tilting 
at the ring, iumping, combats, also some songs and dances. 
Unfortunately it rained all the time. We were under cover, but 
the poor performers were very bedraggled, and must have spoilt 
all their finery. We found ourselves in a regular Carnival crowd 
on the Boulevard, and some of the remarks about the English 
being the reverse of polite, whilst the masks showed a tendency to 
come rather closer to us than we fancied, we English girls thought 
it prudent to retire. M. M. 


AUSTRALIAN FERVOUR 


Brisbane: January 27. 

WE are all still imbued with the war fever. My eldest son has 
now made up his mind to be off and has been selected for the 
Queensland third contingent, together with many more young 
fellows of a similar social position, who have patriotically thrown 
aside parental wishes and their prospects in order that they may 
assist our Mother Country in a time of trouble. The number 
required for this contingent is complete and applications are still 
pouring in. Such is the fervour manifested at the present time 
that it would be an easy matter to double the number required. 


ASH WEDNESDAY 
IN MEMORIAM: ERNEST DOWSON 


Memento, homo, quia pulvis es! 

To-day the Cross of Ashes marks. my brow : 
Yesterday, laid to solemn sleep wert thou, 
O dear to me of old, and dearer now! 
Memento, homo, quia pulvis es! 


Memento, homo, quia pulvis es! 

And all the subtile beauty of that face, 
With all its winning, all its wistful grace, 
Fades in the consecrated stilly place : 
Memento, homo, quia pulvis es ! 


Memento, homo, quia pulvis es! 

The visible vehement earth remains to me ; 
The visionary quiet land holds thee : 

But what shall separate such friends as we ? 
Memento, homo, quia pulvis es ! 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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IN PASSING 


WE live in martial times. Witness this birth announcement in 
a West of England daily journal :— 


Tomson.—At 15 Waterloo Terrace, the wife of Horatio 
Tomson of two little “ Soldiers of the Queen.” 


Many are the tales told of one of the most famous of 
Yorkshire mayors, happily still living, though mayor no longer. 
“ Good morning, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and how is your 7//us- 
triated father ?” was one of his famous greetings of the member of 
the borough. “Well, gentlemen,” he once addressed the City 
Council, summing up from the chair a discussion upon the better 
furnishing of the Council Chamber—“ well, gentlemen, I have 
listened to this ere debate with great interest ; but what I want 
to know is, if we do buy this chandelier, who are we going to get 
to Play it?” After mayoral duties were done his worship was. 
wont to hurry back to his fruit stall in the market, and who 
could resist his cajoling appeal, “ Now then, ladies, fine new 
figs—Scripter fruit, you know, ladies, Scripter fruit.” 


Another mayoral tale hails from Kirkcaldy. Sir William 
Harcourt was honouring the burgh with his presence and the 
faithful “ Lulu” was his attendant. The provost, good worthy 
man, had been much laughed at a few days before because of his. 
pronunciation of “ Antipodes,” as though it rhymed with “ modes.” 
He was determined to be on his guard in future. He had to 
discuss with his distinguished guests the lamentably unsanitary 
state of the burgh. *‘ And you know, sir,” he said, “ you know how 


much people think nowadays of mac-ro-bés.” Again and agaim 


he trotted out his “mac-ro-bés” until Mr. L. V. Harcourt was 
moved to rejoin, “ About these mac-ro-bés, Mr. Provost, are they 
a local clan?” 


Dundee has also in its day had provosts of high originality. 
When the Queen visited the Tay Bridge one feature of the cere- 
mony was the presentation to Her Majesty by a little Dundee 
lady of a beautiful basket of flowers. The Queen smiled graciously 
as she took the basket. One touch of graciousness remained. 
“ And, your Majesty,” added the Provost with a bow, “you need 
not return the basket.” 


Vice-Admiral Cardale must realise now, if he never did before,, 
that the ways of the Admiralty are past finding out. A few years 
since they so altered the rule under which admirals who had not 
hoisted their flags for ten years should retire as to limit the period 


to seven years, for the very sensible reason that an admiral who 


had not had a command for seven years was never likely to get 
one. The revised rule, however, was inoperative among officers 
who had then attained flag rank, and they were entitled to remain 
on the unemployed active list for ten years. When, however, 
Vice-Admiral C. S. Cardale found himself an unemployed flag- 
officer for seven years he applied to go on the retired list ; but his 
application was refused until last Saturday, when his request was. 
acceded to. But for this belated concession Captain H. T. Grenfell, 
who reaches the age of fifty-five to-day, would have been retired, 
and the services of a brilliant officer would have been lost to the 
country. Asa general rule, when an officer wants to retire there: 
is wisdom in concession ; but there can be no folly so blind as 
the retention on the active list of an admiral whose ambition has. 
evaporated. 


The Warrior, the first of our ironclads, is to be struck off the 
effective list, and is to be classed as a hulk. And who remembers 
Oliver Lang, her designer? Before the introduction of iron ships. 
he was at the head of the constructive department at the Admiralty, 
and designed the present Victoria and Albert, which for grace 
and beauty is yet the finest Royal yacht in the world. His suc- 
cessors built the Osborne and the new Victoria and Albert, and 
failed miserably. Oliver Lang was not merely a yacht designer. 
He conceived the Warrior, whose lines have never been surpassed, 
and which to the last, with her single screw, could steer better 
than any twin.screw ship in the Navy. Whoever has seen the 
five-masted Minotaur, Agincourt, and Northumberland under a 
full head of sail on the sea will never forget their majestic appear- 
ance. They, too, were Oliver Lang’s design. Nor was he a mere 
artist. The Achilles was the first ironclad built in a dockyard. 
Up to that time shipwrights had worked only in wood, and the 
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suggestion that they should build a ship of iron was resented by 
them as an insult to their trade. Oliver Lang organised a body 
of boilermakers, who built the Achi//es under his personal super- 
vision, and the ship, which is shortly to be sent to Sheerness as a 
torpedo school, is still shown to students as a model of perfect 
workmanship. Oliver Lang conceived the Camfania and Lucania 
ten years before they were formally designed, and he is now re- 
membered in the Navy as the only great man who never had a 
failure, and whose history is forgotten. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s reference in his Budget speech to 
Mr. “Chicago” Smith of the Reform Club—“a foreigner who, I 
am told, lived on 15s. per day ina West End club’”—recalls an 
amusing practical joke perpetrated at the time of his death by a 
well-known and much-respected member of the Club at the expense 
of some of his fellow-members. Mr. Smith’s vast wealth was, of 
course, well known to everyone. Likewise the fact that he was 
decidedly eccentric, and that this eccentricity was not unlikely to 
be exhibited in the testamentary disposition of his fortune. Hence 
«when the wicked wag in question put in circulation the rumour 
that every member of the Club who attended the funeral was to 
benefit under the will, the effect produced was fully appreciated 
only by those in the secret. There is a good deal of human nature 
even in the breasts of the stern, unbending Reformers. The 
attendance at the funeral, at any rate, was astonishingly large. 
And what is more, the humourist still lives, and is a great power 
in the journalistic world. 


To the Man in the Street the personality of Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, the genial expert in pessimism, is unknown. In his forty- 
eighth year, he is tall with an erect figure, a long black beard, and 
hair gradually receding from a furrowed forehead. His face is 
impressive and his manner carries weight. There is not the 
slightest question of his great grasp of military and naval 
matters ; but he views dangers through a magnifying glass. He 
was in the Volunteers until he married the daughter of Sir Joseph 
Crowe, and is as kindly a dramatic critic as he is unflinchingly 
severe on all strategical and defensive errors. 


Owing to the crisis in South Africa the proposed visit of a 
team of Cape cricketers to this country in the coming season has 
been abandoned. We shall see a West Indian team, however, 
who are sure to meet with a hearty welcome. The fact of five of 
this eleven being gentlemen of colour adds to the general curiosity. 
Most of the English cricketing counties will be hampered by the 
absence of prominent amateurs gone to the front. Yorkshire, who 
lose F. S. Jackson and F. Mitchell, and Hampshire, who largely 
rely on military assistance, will be especially crippled. No doubt 
the absence of an Australian team will cause a tendency to experi- 
ment in cricket reforms with a view to avoid the increasing 
frequency of drawn games. 


So eager are the promoters of illustrated journals to be the 
first to publish portraits of the celebrities of the hour that sundry 
minor details get overlooked. The head of a Highland clan writes 
to us to point out that in the picture of General Hector Macdonald 
published on the first page of one of the big weeklies, Hector is 
depicted with his plaid fastened on his right shoulder, so that his 
sword arm would infallibly be entangled in its folds. 


An Old Etonian, no doubt with a desire to give honour to 
whom honour is due, points out that Old Harrovians are very 
numerous atthewar. Mr. L, M. Hewlett has compiled a valuable 
list showing that 350 of the officers in Lord Roberts’s army were 
educated at Harrow, among them being Sir Redvers Buller, Lord 
Erroll, Colonel Neeld, and Captain Congreve, who gained the 
Victoria Cross for saving poor young Roberts and the guns at 
‘Colenso. 


Lady White, the wife of Sir George White, has been the 
‘heroine of quite a number of curious little adventures since the relief 
of Ladysmith. When the crowd came to cheer her, at her 
residence in Draycott Place, she was away, and a friend led her 
daughter out to acknowledge the enthusiasm. An over-eager 
journalist compiled a letter of thanks to the Nation in her name, 
of which she was entirely ignorant until she saw it in print. At 
the Alhambra, on Ladysmith night, the crowd were convinced that 
Lady Lansdowne was the wife of Ladysmith’s hero. On Sunday, 
which Lady White spent with her father, the Venerable Joseph 
Bailey, Archdeacon of Calcutta, at his house near Windsor, a 
Sapient social observer declared she was at Church Parade witha 
large rosette of red, white and blue ribbons. Such are the penalties 
of prominence. : 
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ON THE RIVIERA 
Mentone: March 5. 


THE reign of Carnival is over; but what with glorious weather 
along this sunlit coast, dinners, dances, drives, and divers diver- 
sions of a like description, we all manage to enjoy ourselves. 

I have never seen the rooms at the Casino so crowded as 
during the past week or so. It is extremely difficult to get near 
the tables, and to get a seat is practically impossible after four 
o'clock. There has been nothing very remarkable seen at the 
tables in the way of winning (of course, it is nothing to see people 
lose) excepting one gentleman, presumably an Englishman or 
American. He provided an exhibition of steady, cool gambling at 
one of the roulette tables, and attracted a large and excited crowd. 
He began with disheartening luck, but he persevered in his policy 
of playing maximums on certain numbers until Dame Fortune 
smiled, and pile after pile of notes and gold came to him—over 
£200 each time. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has often been seen in the rooms. He looks 
well and fit, and quite recovered from his recent illness. He, too 
is one of those who tempt Fortune with the jeu de roulette. Another 
well-known figure I have seen is Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. He has 
left for England for a few days, but returns to La Turbie as soon 
as possible, as he finds, I hear, the place quiet and beautiful, and 
just adapted for work on his new play. His daughter also 
leaves for England in a few days to take part in the first pro- 
duction of “The Dancing Girl.” Major Arthur Griffiths, whom 
I have often seen at the tables, has also left for London, finding 
that the many demands on his pen prevent him from prolonging 
his stay. Lady De Grey and Mrs. Hwfa Wiiliams (who is stay- 
ing at the Palace Hotel, Monte Carlo) are familiar figures at the 
Casino, as are also Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt, junior. Lord Berwick has 
arrived, as well as Lord Kinnoull and Mr. Alistair Hay, his brother. 
Sir Christopher Furness has left for England. Lord De Ramsey 
gave a dinner party on Wednesday night, and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Harmsworth, who spend most of their time in their automobile, 
“automobiled ” over to Monte Carlo, and gave a luncheon party 
at the Hermitage Restaurant. 

The King and Queen of Saxony have arrived at Mentone, 
having taken the Villa Marguerite for some weeks. Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark are here, and can be seen daily 
driving and walking. They are here in strict zzcognito, travelling 
under the name of Mr. and Mrs. Frederickson. We shall all feel 
the loss of the Hon. and Mrs. Arthur Cadogan and Miss Schofield, 
who leave for London next week. They have kept the ball rolling 
at many a dance and dinner. Miss Schofield will be one of the 
prettiest débutantes at the Drawing Room on March 13. 

English visitors who know Cannes and its people will be grieved 
to learn of the death of Miss Dorothy Duke, the life and soul of 
the place. Her popular father, Dr. Duke, died just a week before. 
Miss Duke was only twenty-two. 

One would have thought that the fame of Kipling had travelled 
to the far corners of the earth, but it is not so. A lady went to a 
library at Monte Carlo and asked for “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” 
She was told that not a single copy was left. The proprietor of 
the shop, anxious to know the reason for the run on the books by 
that author, asked the lady, ‘“‘ Mais qui donc est ce Keepling? Est- 
il mort que tout le monde demande ses ceuvres en ce moment?” 
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People have long been confused by the variety of Liebig’s Extracts 
there are for sale. They think all come from the Liebig Company. 
They do not—ONLY one kind, viz., that signed J. v. Liebig in 
blue, and certified by Justus von Liebig and his successors. This is 
the original brand—the brand largely advertised. To distinguish it 
from all others, it will now bear on top and bottom of wrapper and 
on back of each jar a new label, with the initials of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company—Lemco. 
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THE COMING OF THE SOLDIERS 


Tuey determined to take away our Plain from us. You 
know that Government has bought sixty square miles of 
Salisbury Plain for a military training ground. We were 
shepherds before that. Once upon a time my little chest- 
nut mare and I were only mindful not to gallop among 
the ewes—and now the other day a big man in a busby, 
with a fierce Scottish accent, exclaimed, ‘‘ I’d have ye to 
know ye are trespassing—yon’s the public road,” in- 
dicating a strip of down between the tents. 

‘* Warned off our own Plain,” I said sympathetically 
to the chestnut, ‘‘but never mind, Nautch Girl, they are 
the defenders of our country.” 

I readin the papers that the Bustard might perhaps be 
re-established on the War Office estate on Salisbury 
Plain. Such a prospect is a recompense. The hawk still 
flies over what the papers call ‘tthe desolate wastes of 
Salisbury Plain”—the thousands of acres that we know 
and love so intimately—and if the day comes that the 
Bustard returns and a pack of wolves were thrown in for 
local colour, then indeed Salisbury Plain had no reason to 
regret the coming of the soldiers. 

Socially, of course, we don’t know ourselves. How 
can we when the very shepherd and the lad who feeds the 
pigs give us a military salute; an imitation that is the 
sincerest flattery ! 

It was a lovely August afternoon, and I was sitting on 
the lawn under the mulberry tree. The story book was 
just sufficiently engaging to keep me sufficiently engaged. 
The water meadow, that was only separated from the lawn 
by an iron railing, was standing deep in luscious green ; 
beyond was the withy bed in all the tender olive shades of 
English willows, and the river ran beside it, and the only 
sound-was the chuck-chuck of the water-hen. 

A sudden clatter in the stable yard, a rattle and a 
jingle, I knew what that was—a spurred and booted 
mounted man, hot and dusty, but very big and splendid 
from the kitchen window. I could see him in imagination, 
beyond the glistening white-plastered, thatch-topped walls 
of the garden. It was so hot and blazing in the sun 
that I was sorry for my handsome parlourmaid, with only 
a foolish little white cap on her head, as she smilingly 
crossed the lawn, bringing me a note upon a salver. 

‘* Captain ’s servant, Ma’am, has brought you a 
note from the camp, and waits for an answer.” 

‘*Take him into the hall and give him some tea.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, Mrs. Stubbins has asked him in and 
the coachman has taken his horse.” 

I addressed my reply to the 1ooth Dragoon Guards, 
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and it was a long time before I heard the retreating 
clatter of the trooper. 

We ask whole regiments to tea with the utmost calm- 
ness, remarking to each other that it must be so nice to be 
inside a house once more. We, on the contrary, prefer 
our tea in a tent, and flock to camp whenever we are 
invited, and thoroughly enjoy ourselves. We love the 
band, and we love a gymkhana, and we love to watch 
polo. Sometimes we ring the chapel bells of a castle in. 
Spain, but nowhere else. It does no harm and keeps up 
the glamour. 

A field day is our delight and a march past is the 
climax. We get as near the saluting point as may be and 
our hearts beat very proudly. There was some practice 
with live shell this summer. We were initiated into the 
mysteries of range-finding, shrapnel and case, and moving 
targets. Those very batteries are now in South Africa. 
And the veldt must be like the target ground when I rode 
over it afterwards. 

I fear the story of the returning Bustard is only poetry. 
They are making a railway over our sacred downs— 
accursed sight—can you imagine Stonehenge within sight 
of a railway? Those great monoliths in their supreme 
isolation are to have their silence violated with the scream 
of the engine. Turn your back upon it, try only to see 
the ‘‘ Stones” against the sky, and the lonely shepherd, 
in his long blue cloak, their solitary guardian. An officer, 
wishing to impress his men, told them as they passed that 
mighty temple that it was more than two thousand years 
old. He heard one say in contemptuous superiority that 
‘*it was a bloomin’ lie, for we were only in 1808 yet.” 

I have a friend whom I call the *‘ Pioneer of Progress,” 
he is engineering the railway. I ask him if we may not 
armour the train and permit the French to land. It seems 
our only chance of having some fun with that railway. 
He tries to calm me by talking of the economy of nations. 
But I think the heart of the Plain is broken. It beats 
warmly for the soldiers, and they were in barbaric keeping 
with the wide bare downs, but the railway is a cruel scar 
that will take years to heal. 

Our old friends will not come back ; they are dead upon 
the veldt, and the engine is shrieking—we were happier 
with the shepherds. We were a country that had ne 
annals. 


GOOD IS A GARDEN 


It is in March, ‘‘ the mother of months,” that the year’s 
interest in gardening begins. That is to say, it is in March 
that the average amateur’s interest begins. With the 
enthusiast the interest never wanes. Even on a snowy 
winter night there remain his catalogues—those ever- 
increasing publications wherein rival firms use all the 
wiles of illustration and print to set forth the temptations 
of new bulbs, new roses, new chrysanthemums, new 
carnations, new pansies, new flowers of every kind. But 
the pleasure of gardening and the pleasure of a garden 
are quite distinct. The former is of two kinds. If botani- 
cal, it finds expression in the collection of varieties or of 
curiosities ; if cultural, then it becomes a showman’s pride. 
One would not say a word against either form. To grow 
many different kinds of plant or to excel in the cultivation 
of one is an innocent and pleasant hobby. Moreover 
it requires no very large space. Take the growing 
of pansies as example. Of recent years it has become 
most fascinating. The old-fashioned pansy was itself a 
most attractive flower, even if we do not go so far back 
for it as the ‘‘ greate yellow pansie” grown in England in 
1629, or the blue and white that were favourites in Austria 
towards the middle of last century. But the more recent 
tufted pansies, so called because of being less “leggy,” 
opened up an infinite and rich variety of colour, and the 
miniature pansy, or violetta as it is sometimes called, first 
bred by Dr. Stewart, of Chirnside, is a very sweet and 
fragrant flower. No large space is needed for the cultiva- 
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tion of it. Many of the finest blooms come from the 
plots attached to suburban villas. A still more exquisite 
flower, the hardy border carnation, can be grown under 
similar conditions. Nor need the hobby be an expensive 
one, unless ambition soars to those delightful sorts that 
Mr. Martin Smith has evolved in the leisure which 
he has been able to abstract from banking. For about 
sixpence a plant the amateur may possess himself of most 
of the beautiful old varieties. He may think it enough, 
too, if his garden be infested with that meanest of all 
underground vermin, the wire-worm. It is very difficult 
to get rid of, except by the slow process of looking 
out for and slaughtering the individual. That and the 
Jeather-worm—the grub of the daddy-longlegs, particularly 
addicted to feeding on the roots of pansies—are the chief 
earth plagues of the little garden. 

But if roses be your hobby—and this flower is easily 
queen of the garden still—there are other enemies to be 
feared. In some respects the growing of roses has been 
simplified. So keenly do the nurseries compete that for 
the amateur to bother about grafting and budding— 
operations so carefully described in old books—is a mere 
waste of time. Nearly all the favourite varieties can be 
had ata ridiculously low price, and with adequate cultural 
directions attached to the list. Taste, too, is improving. 
The ugly ‘‘ standard” is giving place to the natural bush, 
and the exhibitor’s ideal, which at one time threatened to 
become one of size and nothing else, so that a bloom as 
big as a cabbage was thought an object of beauty, is 
giving place to shape. A prize rose of to-day is much 
handsomer than the same article was ten or twelve years 
ago. Inthe multitude of our riches there is perhaps a 
tendency to overlook the charm of simplicity. No garden 
can produce anything more beautiful than a June spray of 
our wild dog-rose, and there are persons whose taste is not 
to be called in question who prefer the single Japanese 
roses, Rosa rugosa and Rosa alba, to any ‘‘ Baroness Roth- 
schild”” or ‘Souvenir de Malmaison.” The plants, too, 
have the merit of being easily grown, and of showing 
large bright scarlet hips in autumn and winter. On 
similar grounds there are reasons for preferring the small 
and comparatively simple border chrysanthemums to 
the huge flowers reared for exhibition. But this is 
taking us away from the pests that do so much to 
disenchant the young rose grower. They are, first, the 
green fly that may be attacked with a mixture of 
soap, quassia chips, and water, and the grubs for which 
has as yet been invented no satisfactory cure except 
hand-picking. It is a problem as difficult to the fruit 
grower as to the florist. On the assumption that the 
eggs were laid by a wingless female, the putting of bands 
of grease round the bole of the apple-tree in November, 
when the insects were supposed to ascend, was widely 
advocated a few years ago. Experience did not prove its 
efficacy, and at present a spray, or rather a large number 
of sprays, is in favour. Buta quite satisfactory one has not 
yet been invented. If the mixture is too strong it injures 
the tree; if too weak it does not kill the insect. But 
irritation of this kind is the gardener’s bane. Whatever 
he does some small creature has been invented to undo. 
The sparrow eats his early peas and plucks up his first 
lettuce ; the little tits, to whom he gladly accorded a 
mutton bone to pick in winter, ravish his fruit buds; 
blackbird, thrush, bullfinch, birds with whom he would 
fain be on friendly terms, rob and plunder him. 

That is one reason why the pleasures of a garden so 
greatly exceed the pleasures of gardening. Andthey may 
be derived best of all from a garden that is old and may 
be half neglected. We remember one such that seems to 
lend a charm to all the others. It was attached to what 
had once been a manor-house, and had been changed by 
little save time. The parterres were in disorder, the box- 
wood edging of the long gravel paths clipped at uncertain 
intervals, and a mingling of roses and acacia that had once 
shaded a pleasant walk were all in atangle. Atiny brook ran 
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by and had been not unskilfully utilised. It fed what seemed 
to have been a fountain, though the Naiad of the stream 
—at least we thought it a Naiad—was armless and 
noseless, and then it glided away to form a pond and 
fish-stew round a small island planted with rhododen- 
drons and other flowering shrubs. Even an attempt 
at a waterfall had been made before the stream was 
allowed to resume its usual course. But though many of 
the ancient arrangements were in ruin, the water con- 
tinued to trickle pleasantly along its artificial course, which 
ended close to the ‘‘ wilderness.” On one side of it was 
a path and on the other a herbaceous border that showed a 
procession of such hardy blooms as could dispense with the 
care bestowed on.them by the gardener of old. Myriads of 
white snowdrops came up among the wilderness trees as 
early as January, and were duly followed by the crocus 
and then by the daffodil and its kindred of lilies—not the 
beautiful new varieties now in vogue. We admired the 
latter immensely, but somehow did not wish to see them 
in the old garden. The herbaceous plants were in large 
clumps that must have horrified a modern gardener on 
the look-out for exhibition blooms, but the mass of flowers 
made up in quantity what they lacked in quality ; and the 
garden had size and many recesses. In April when it 
began to be attractive—Avri/, ’honneur des bois et des mois— 
there were spots where you could catch every glint of sun- 
shine, and later on whole alleys where you could walk in 
shade. The place, in short, yielded the sweetest pleasure 
of the garden, but only on condition that you were not 
worried by the cares of gardening. 


SONG 


I CANNOT gaze upon the sky, 

And see the hours unheeding pass : 
Among the withered bents I lie, 

And sob my sorrow to the grass. 


The sun is but a blinding fire, 

The South wind but a bitter breath ; 
And Death holds all of my desire 

Since thou hast followed after Death ! 


WILFRID WILson GIBSON. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


WE have all grown weary of being adjured to “ Pay, pay, pay,” 
just as soon as we have done shouting “ Rule, Britannia.” We 
began the shouting on Thursday morning, and we had not nearly 
finished by the Monday afternoon, when Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach launched his alarming Budget on an expectant world. 

So patriotic, however, have even we women become that we 
accepted fourpence extra on every pound of our annually diminish- 
ing income with the stoicism of the proverbial Early Christian at 
the stake. My mother-in-law is sure to say the new duty on 
tobacco is a judgment on the whole race for the indelicacy of 
women who smoke. As for the shilling on a barrel of beer, I 
should suggest that the public provide themselves with German 
Pilsener in do/t/es. Being addicted to champagne, I heard of the 
tax on whisky with equanimity, though I know Carlton’s gillies 
will be more thirsty than ever at our expense next autumn. Our 
patriotism has been proved to be spirit proof. Mr. Kruger and 
his English friends really have much to answer for, and deserve 
the thanks of Sir Michael. 

Babs and I felt we must celebrate the relief of Ladysmith 
in a befitting manner, so in the exuberance of our enthusiasm we 
sallied forth to purchase a flag. The demand was so great that 
all the ordinary-sized ones were sold out, but an insinuating shop- 
man offered me an enormous one about ten yards long for the 
same price. Being always open to a bargain I closed with his 
offer, and we drove home triumphantly with our purchase, which 
soon after floated proudly from the balcony. Carlton came in at 
tea-time in a great state of agitation, asking what I meant by 
hanging out a French flag and disgracing the square. I shall 
never enter that shop again. 
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I always say I will never go again to the Ladies’ Gallery in the 
House of Commons. All the same I went on Monday to hear the 
Budget. I consider the Ladies’ Gallery the greatest disgrace of 
this so-called Woman’s Age. If Carlton were in the Commons I 
would give him no peace until he had carried out a reform. 
There are, goodness knows, few enough advantages connected 
with being a peeress. You derive, it is true, a certain satis- 
faction from your first pocket-handkerchief with an embroidered 
coronet, but you have forgotten all about it long before you 
have lost the first half dozen. When a peer is condemned to 
the gallows, he may claim the privilege of being hanged with 
a silken rope, but I do not know whether his wife is equally 
favoured. There are many disadvantages connected with the 
position ; but at any rate we are not caged like the lions at the 
Hippodrome behind an iron grating, where we can neither see nor 
hear properly how the affairs of the nation are settled. 

Certainly the Commons do nothing to encourage the fair sex. 
I wonder why. We are always so nice to them, and if it were not 
for our canvassing powers the majority would never get returned at 
all. Violet Moreton, whose husband owes his seat entirely to her 
and to me, called for me on Monday and we drove to the House. 
Allowing for what Carlton, when he is amiable, calls “ hitches,” 
we hoped to arrive there at 2.30. The hitches, however, took 
longer than we anticipated, and the policeman who presides at the 
door doled us out seats in the back row. Violet was furious. The 
policeman was sympathetic but powerless. Policemen always are. 
We ascended in the lift, and were deposited in the corridor where 
a crowd of women, including two or three Cabinet Ministers’ 
wives, were huddled together. Presently the keeper appeared and 
the door of the lionesses’ cage was thrown open. A scuffle of 
petticoats, and the possessors of the first sixteen numbers rushed 
to their seats in the front row. Violet was so cross, and said it 
was my fault for keeping her waiting. I told her if she did not 
fuss I would make it all right. Immediately in front sat Mrs. 
Augustus Parkins, who has been trying to know me for the last 
eighteen months. She is always getting people to introduce her, 
and sends me invitations to her parties, which I steadily ignore. 
On this occasion I smiled sweetly, and putting out my hand uttered 
the usual social amenities. She beamed all over, and within half 
an hour we had exchanged seats with her and her daughter, whilst 
they kept assuring us they could see beautifully. The worst of it 
is I shall have to bow to her now. 

The clock pointed to five minutes to three. The Reporters’ 
Gallery began to fill with bald heads. One of the earliest arrivals 
in the body of the House was Admiral Field, who, oblivious of the 
presence of some thirty invisible women up aloft, gave vent to 
strong language—Parliamentary, I conclude. One by one the 
members straggled in. Speaker!” shouted a pompous per- 
sonage in black silk stockings, and Mr. Gully made a dignified 
entry. Prayers followed, and immediately afterwards the House 
began to fill like the dining room in a country house when family 
devotions are over. 

There are compensations in most hardships, and from the 
gilded bars of our cage we had plenty of opportunity of studying 
the deportment of various members. If those with bandy legs 
only knew the spectacle they presented from that lofty eminence, 
they would prefer to house us on the ground floor. I think a 
column entitled “ Through the Bars of the Ladies’ Gallery,” done 
on the lines of “Church Parade” in certain Society journals, 
might promote the sale of political papers. For example, Mr. 
Balfour, imitating the caricatures of himself in Punch, posed 
languidly in various well-known attitudes. Mr. Victor Cavendish, 
iooking somnolent, lay with extended legs, a picture of aristocratic 
boredom. Mr. Chamberlain, in a striped tie, in vivid contrast to 
the mauve orchid he wore in his buttonhole, was a centre of 
attraction. Mr. Goschen appeared to be suffering from bronchial 
catarrh, and evoked our sympathy, though somebody did say it 
was his chronic voice. Mr. O’Donnell, the new member for South 
Mayo, was chaperoned by Dr. Ambrose. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson wore a pleasant smile during the announce- 
ment of the tax on whisky and beer, but did not look so happy 
when he found his own particular beverage had not escaped a 
similar attention. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who was the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, wore a becoming coat. And soonand soon. I 
have been told that the sure way to an editor’s heart is to propose 
new ideas ; let me then commend this suggestion for a column to 
aspiring lady journalists. 

Altogether it was a most exciting afternoon, so much so that 
we forgot to grumble at not getting tea till six o'clock. The 
House of Commons buns are the best in the world, but I wonder 
they do not hand them to us through the bars of the Ladies’ 


Gallery at the end of long poles, and so keep up the illusion of the 
Zoological Gardens. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MISS MARIE CORELLI AND “LITERARY 
LONDON” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IN the new edition of “Men of the Time” it is stated that a 
little book of mine, “ Literary London,” published in 1898, led to a 
libel action by Miss Marie Corelli, “which was only averted on 
Mr. Ryan apologising for his critical remarks.” I shall be glad if 
you give me the opportunity of saying that there is no truth 
whatever in that statement. I have neither withdrawn nor apolo- 
gised for anything in “ Literary London,” and no libel action has 
been brought against me. W. P. RYAN. 


CYCLES OF SONG 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


May I add one comment to the admirable article on cycles of 
song, by your musical critic, in the last issue of Zhe Outlook, and 
call public attention to the far finer cycle written by Hector 
Berlioz, describing the meditations of a poet? “Lelio” was 
several times revived, midway in the ’eighties, by Mr. August 
Manns at the Crystal Palace, the vocal portion being allotted to 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. The setting of a poem by Goethe, which 
forms an early theme in this fantastic episode, is one of the ex- 
quisite gems of forgotten music. 

Hector Berlioz seems strangely neglected. Not only was he 
a consummate master of the orchestra, but he had more passion, 
more creative audacity, and introduced more weird and tragic 
effects than the whole batch of modern Russian imitators of 
Tschaikowsky. Yet the “Damnation of Faust,” meekly given to 
a large congregation by the devotional choir at the Albert Hall 
(far more versed in oratorio than in the music of demonology), 
forms practically the contemporary London knowledge of Berlioz’s 
genius, although Mr. Wood’s magnificent orchestra at times con- 
cludes an over long concert with one of his overtures. To quote 
another example, the forgotten “Harold in Italy,” though not 
equal to “Siegfried on the Rhine,” far surpasses “ Hiawatha’s 
Wooing,” “Sea Pictures,” or, indeed, any other academic or exotic 
novelty of the past few seasons. HOME GORDON. 

Ovington Square, S.W. 


DEMOCRATIC FINANCE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I trust the letter of Mr. Devine calling for assistance in 
advancing the co-operative credit movement will meet with a 
heariy response. Every authority who has investigated the 
subject is convinced that the question of cheap credit and better 
financial facilities for the working classes is a fundamental one in 
social progress. Many even go so far as to admit with Mr. Horace 
Plunkett (than whom, indeed, no one has a better right to an 
opinion) that “the question of finance lies at the root of every 
social effort.” And it seems to me that in order to achieve any 
considerable or permanent success all attempts at social reforma- 
tion in the working-class districts of our towns must be preceded, 
or at least accompanied by, some endeavour to educate local 
working-men into sounder methods of finance. And nothing in 
this connection, I think, is so promising an agency as co-operative 
banking. The broad principles of co-operative banking for the 
working classes have been discovered and verified by Continenta 
experience, and what remains to be done in this country is to find 
by slow and cautious experiment how to adapt these principles to 
the special conditions of this country. This, of course, is a problem 
that essentially must be solved by the working classes themselves, 
but it is equally essential that in so complex and intricate a matter 
they should have the guidance of experienced economists and 
social workers. 

Speaking generally, there are two main ways in which those 
who are desirous to aid most efficiently in this movement can 
do so. 

Money and expert knowledge are both needed, and either 
adjunct is severely handicapped without the other. The experi- 
ence of the half-dozen co-operative banks already at work in 
English towns affords accurate data as to the minimum cost of 
starting and organising a local bank. Unless a new bank is to be 
started insufficiently equipped and to remain crippled during the 
first few years of its life, a small amount of capital (not more than 
£50 is necessary) must at the start be forthcoming from some 
outside source. This initial outside capital would of course be 
received and handled by the local bank on a strictly business 
footing. It would be either incorporated in the ordinary share 
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capital, ranking for dividend along with the shares subscribed 
locally, or it would be treated as an interest-bearing debt standing 
as a first charge on the assets of the bank. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that neither do local workmen desire to receive 
financial help on any other than a business footing, nor is it de- 
sirable in the interests of the whole movement that they should. 

This, then, is one way of helping—i.e. either by lending to the 
new bank a small sum at interest and repayable in easy instal- 
ments, or by taking shares in the new bank. The other way I 
would for the moment particularise is more arduous but costs 
nothing. In every case the committee of management of the new 
bank will be greatly strengthened if, in addition to local workmen 
and artisans and small traders, it can include either a professional 
expert in financial matters or a commercial man in a large way of 
business. Many of both the latter varieties are found amongst 
the thousands of social workers who give of their time to philan- 
thropic or quasi-philanthropic work throughout the country, but 
more especially in our large towns, and it is to these I would 
suggest the great service they could do by serving—temporarily at 
the outset—on the committees of management of local co-operative 
credit banks. A MEMBER OF COMMITTEE, 

THE BETHNAL GREEN CO-OPERATIVE BANK. 


THE NAVY AND THE NAVY LEAGUE 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


“R, N.” asks what ships I should suggest re arming. I answer 
those which have been recently reconstructed, re-engined, and 
re-boilered—e.g. the Alexandra, Sultan, Hercules and Dread- 
nought. “R, N.” is possibly unaware that the cost of a Gladiator 
is about £280,000, whereas such a re-armament as I have indi- 
cated could be—and has been abroad—carried out for £100,000 per 
ship. I think Captain S. Eardley Wilmot —who is also “ R.N.,” and 
“R.N.” with great knowledge and experiments—puts the matter in 
a nutshell when he says in this month’s Navy League Journal :— 
“ Though the reserves of Continental armies are older men than 
those in the first line, they do not, when called out, take the field 
armed with a blunderbuss.” 

As to these old ships giving the men in the working parties 
training and the opportunity of knowing each other, I can only 
say that I write with a letter before me from a friend, a responsible 
naval officer at one of our great ports, bitterly complaining that 
the “care and maintenance” parties ave no/ equal to the work of 
keeping even the modern ships in perfect order. Lord Charles 
Beresford has publicly stated the same thing. I leave “R. N.” 
to explain this awa\, only premising that I have not the time to 
engage in an interminable correspondence. The public now 
knows the facts. It can hear “R. N.’s” reply and judge whether 
the Navy League is right in condemning the parading in returns 
of ships which even “R. N.” acknowledges to be “inefficient in 
present state.” 

The Navy League tried years ago to obtain a reform which 
would have secured the recognition of responsibility and have 
rendered its own existence unnecessary. It was laughed out of 
court by those who did not understand what it proposed—an 
organisation adapted for war, not peace. Are these scoffers so 
certain that they were right, after the terrible lessons which our 
army has suffered through its failure to secure responsibility in 
every department? I ask because I, who know the Navy in- 
timately and foreign navies as well, feel very uneasy. 

NAvy LEAGUER. 


To the Editor of Tuk& OvTLook 


Thank you for letting me see a proof of “ Navy Leaguer’s” 
letter. We are now in practical agreement, as we know what 
ships the Navy League would like to see re-armed. The A/erandra 
was completed in 1877. No more can hair-dye renew a man’s 
youth than can modern armament make this interesting old type 
a useful fighting ship. The Sw//an and Hercules, upon which 
many thousands of pounds have been squandered, are single 
screw ships without sail-power. On the 8th inst. a slide rod in 
the main starboard engine of the G/ory broke ; but the ship was 
able to work with her port engine. Fifty—even five hundred— 
slight accidents of the kind might occur to the main engine of 
the Sultan or /Tercules, and the ship would be a log on the water 
until the repairs were carried out. If other nations choose to 
waste their money on single-screw ships, it is their own affair. 
The Dreadnought is one of our earliest types of turret-ships, with 
such a low freeboard that her decks are awash in an ordinary sea- 
way. The TZhunderer and Devastation—similar ships—were 
“modernised” at a cost of £140,000 each, and it is now being 
found that they can only be employed as coast-defence vessels, 
in which capacity they are of so little value that, had the Admiralty 
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to reconsider their refit in the light of present knowledge, it is 
perfectly certain that not a penny would now be spent upon them. 
According to “ Navy Leaguer,” I was within the mark when I 
said that a Gladiator could be built for the cost of rejuvenating the 
Sultan and Hercules, and, owing to her twin-screws, high speed, 
and superb turning powers, would be a match for these two un- 
wieldy, slow-steaming, ponderous-turning, high-looming targets. 
“‘ Navy Leaguer” is still somewhat confused as to the functions 
of the men in the depét. At first he wanted to send them all to 
sea ; now he finds they are not equal to the work of keeping even 
the modern ships in working order. Again, the all-absorbing 
question is not so much whether we can carry out this scheme or 
that for so much money. The supply of skilled shipwrights in the 
country is so vastly below the demand that not a man can be 
spared for doubtful experiments. Barts 
Portsmouth. 


A BRAHMIN PROPHECY 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Some dozen years ago I became very intimate with a Brahmin. 
He told me that there was a prophecy current “ from time immoral ’” 
in India concerning the races which should rule in the land. It 
had carefully enumerated those who should rule from Chandragupta 
onwards. ‘ When are we to be overcome?” I asked ; for well I 
knew, even twelve years ago, that “every fair from fair some time 
declines.” “In 1925 the final battle isto be fought which will end 
the British Raj.” I protested that this seemed quick work, and 
that no symptoms were yet visible. He said the British Raj had 
small hold on India, and none on the peoples there. Its hold on 
the country it would itself loosen ; while it could never have a 
hold on the peoples decause it was too just / Only the weak races 
love the British Raj, because under its protection they can flout 
and cozen the strong ; but the strong all imagine they would be 
better off under any other conditions. The Brahmin told me that 
the karmic colour of England was red, and that I might remember 
his words in the days that were coming, when England should 
“ forsake her red and become as dust.” Her days in India would 
soon fail after that. 

Well, Sir, that was twelve years ago, and now Persia is 
Russian ; Herat can be so any day; there are few Englishmen 
left in the Indian Civil Service ; red is no longer the British war 
colour, and khaki means it is dust ! ROGER HALL. 

Hull. 


MR. MAX PEMBERTON EXPLAINS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your reviewer, I am sure, will acquit me of any desire to question 
his judgment when I say that an interviewer, who ascribed to me 
such absurd opinions as are attributed to me in your notice of my 
novel “ Féo,” has singularly misrepresented me. I should be the 
last to deny the reality of any writer’s “ off days.” I experience too 
many of them to indulge in such foolish heroics. What I have 
said is that the habit of waiting for the “ mood” can be abused, and 
is sometimes abused by idle people, who spend their days in club 
arm-chairs and achieve fame chiefly by their promises. Such people 
talk books, but do not write them—conferring, it may be, a blessing 
upon humanity thereby. But the flat, stale, and unprofitable 
morning which every novelist knows is, I would assure your 
reviewer, as real to me as it must be to every worker. 

Devonshire Club, S.W. MAX PEMBERTON. 


[Mr. Max Pemberton’s view is a perfectly sound one, and we 
should be sorry to misconstrue him in any way.—ED. ] 


THE CASE OF THE ASSISTANT MASTER 


We have received many further letters on this subject for which 
we can find no room this week. Will correspondents kindly bear 
in mind the limits of our space? One correspondent, whose letter 
reaches us just as this part of our issue goes to press, puts names, 
places, and dates to an episode referred to incidentally and im- 
personally by one of our correspondents last week. There was 
nothing in the original letter to associate the incident with the 
Headmaster who now writes to us ; but we may at once say that, 
as this Headmaster represents the facts, he does not seem to us to 
have given his assistant any serious grounds for complaint. The 
object of this correspondence is obviously not to ventilate personal 
grievances on one side or the other, but to give both sides a hear- 
ing on the general question, how to ameliorate the unsatisfactory 
position of the assistant masters and remedy a state of things 
which we believe to be most harmful to our educational 
system.—ED. 
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THE PASTEL SOCIETY 


{ WAs once a spectator at a suburban cricket match ; the 
game was nearly first-class till there appeared on the 
scene a most unaccountable duffer. ‘* Why do you play 
him?” I asked. ‘‘His father owns the ground, and we 
will shortly be wanting a renewal of the lease,” was the 
reply. In much the same manner do certain unaccount- 
able objets d'art make their way into the West End picture 
galleries. Better work is crowded out, but without these 
estimable amateurisms there would be a notable falling- off 
in opportunity. The Pastel Society carries a goodish 
weight of such ballast. Three parts of the collection, 
however, is good; so good, indeed, that to miss it is 
positive and regrettable loss. 

To the amateur of slender means a show like this 
should be of particular interest. It is not given to the 
many to lay down hundreds or even thousands for one of 
the large examples that are shown annually at Burlington 
House or the New Gallery. But have you a favourite 
among the moderns, it is at exhibitions like that now 
being held at the Institute that you may pick up your 
Edward Stott, your Clausen, Swan, Thaulow, or Mark 
Fisher for mere tens. And, have you the true feeling, the 
right vision, such dainty examples as are here shown will 
give you every whit as much pleasure as the gallery-size 
canvases that go to the plutocrat. Pieces such as the 
*‘ Sunset Sky” and ‘‘ Study of a Head” of Mr. Clausen,* 
or Mr. Aumonier’s ‘‘ Rosy Evening,” are representative 
and authentic enough for anyone not bent on emulation. 
Such miniature examples are plentiful at the Institute, and 
the medium to which this exhibition is devoted seems to 
have attracted few but the most interesting members of 
the craft. 

Pastel-drawing is only quite effective when the guiding 
hand is that of a colourist ; which may explain the presence 
here of so many of the younger men who have fled the 
Academic theories and sought for light—for light above 
everything !—knowing to the full what premature burial 
lurks behind the studio-lit, rule-of-thumb things of the 
schools. The names already instanced stand for an un- 
questioned devotion to all that is at once vital and beautiful 
in their art. Mr. Stott’s surfaces catch the sunlight— 
it fills the air; the colour holds everywhere the magic that 
is the glory and evidence of midsummer. M. Thaulow 
shows us his ice-bound villages under a more Northern 
light or follows the heavy sky that darkens his dramatic 
**Storm at Dieppe.” Beside the splendid vigour and even 
nerves that produced these pieces, M. Aman Jean’s two 
drawings seem but mere elegant trifling; Mr. Bernard 
Partridge’s clever exhibits, but energy well applied; Mr. 
McLure Hamilton’s quartet, but sleight of hand and a 
somewhat uncertain grip on the touches that matter. 

A fairly representative Brangwyn is the Black-country 
study called ‘‘ The Meal.” A nice sense of values, good 
drawing, and feeling that is adequate are evident enough; 
but, striving after a pattern, Mr. Brangwyn comes very 
near to patchwork. We have no quarrel with the decora- 
tive ; hold, indeed, that every true picture is as much a 
decoration as a chose vue, but there is a strong difference 
between the rigid pattern of such a piece as ‘‘ The Meal” 
and the fluid pattern of, let us say, Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus.” 
The one reduces life to a convention, the other acknow- 
ledges its infinitude. There is a Millet here, ‘‘The Storm,” 
a few donkeys in a wind-swept field under a sky heavy with 
tempest. Pattern sufficient is in this drawing, but no arbi- 
trary lattice-work cutting the piece adrift from its anchor- 
age. Immensity is beyond it, and immensity produces that 
effect of awe which is the greatest quality of all art. On 
the same wall with Mr. Brangwyn hangs a very juicy 
Abbey, rich and brilliant in colour, and altogether on a 
par with those other pastels which won him so much 
attention when exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s rooms 


* A second visit shows me that I am not alone in my estimate of these two 
sketches, for both are now marked as sold.—A. K. 
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afew years back. Of even more interest are the Austen 
Browns further on ; their technique alone is marvellous ; 
the cunning use of the point—I know no other equivalent 
for the pointilliste’s device—justifies all the aberrations 
that have accompanied the newest impressionism. Quite 
apart from this mastery over his medium, Mr. Austen 
Brown is entirely admirable. Each of his drawings is a 
little masterpiece, steeped in beauty, complete with all 
the amenities. He sees the rustic life he depicts as a 
poet, and yet as a realist. Mr. Livens, whose work is 
set out further on, is another artist who deserves all the 
encouragement in our power. We have before now given 
unstinted praise to his quaint groups of village children, 
to the poultry of his Knightsbridge exhibits. At the 
Institute he is mainly a landscapist. All honour to his 
versatility! He is as ever a colourist to be reckoned 
with—a trifle hot, a trifle mannered; but there is no mis- 
taking his sincerity or the charm of a temperament that 
can mint honest coin out of elements the most simple and 
unromantic. 

Of the remaining exhibitors I must mention Mr. 
Brabazon, who sends his customary row of suggestions. 
These fragments are very charming; yet somehow Mr. 
Brabazon’s drawings always remind me of the Venus of 
Milo, in that they would be none the worse for a pair of 
arms. Mr. Byam Shaw is as much the littérateur as the 
artist. ‘I’ve never seen anything like it!” was the 
amazed comment of an elderly lady arrested by his fore- 
most exhibit, ‘‘ Inspiration Chained to Poverty and 
Riches.” The exclamation is as much a compliment as a 
remonstrance, and if regarded as a mixture of both it 
fitly expresses our own attitude. Mr. Watts shows a 
head, a portrait of a young girl, that escapes prettiness 
and has much of the quality of clear water under a blue 
sky. Mr. Muhrmann repeats himself with dignity, and 
M. Lhermitte’s drawings are very solid and faithful. 
Professor Legros sends some heads in gold and silver 
point that are worth studying. Before closing this notice 
of one of the most interesting exhibitions of modern work 
that we have ever attended, a word is due to Mr. 
Lundgren. His drawings are one and all spirited repre- 
sentations of familiar London scenes, done by night, and 
gay with cab lamps, gas and electric light, to say nothing 
of their reflections underfoot. Such pictures would be 
joy to the Englishman settled in the wilds of a distant 
colony; for even more fitly than of the banjo might it be 
said of these 

I am Memory and Torment—I am Town! 
I am all that ever went with evening dress ! 


Mr. Lundgren, however, has left out the sky, surely as 
integral a part of the London night as the hansoms and 
gaslight ; thereby mistaking the part for the whole and 
gratuitously dispensing with the subtle drama that springs 
from contrast. A. K. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
HAMLET—THE RIVALS 


Mr. Benson’s courage, long after worms have eaten all 
contemporary Hamlets, should alone suffice to keep Mr. 
Benson’s name alive. No one ever doubted this actor’s 
devotion to his art—which, indeed, all men, and even 
managers, agree to praise. But if the Lyceum season 
had gone without ‘‘ Hamlet” presented /ofus teres atque 
rotundus, no one would have thought the less of that 
devotion; while Mr. Benson and his company, in the 
classic language of our times, would have ‘scored a 
popular success.” This certainty—for ‘‘ Hamlet,” when 
all is said about Shakespeare spelling ruin, remains 
perennially the most popular of plays—Mr. Benson has 
chosen to put by. He has chosen instead to give us what 
could by no manner of means have been popular, as he 
himself must have been quite aware, but what is, as it 
ought to be, profoundly interesting to a few. For a 
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whole afternoon, and, with a brief interval for necessary 
food and drink, for all the same evening, Mr. Benson and 
his company were wrestling with the ‘* Hamlet” that Mr. 
Burbage knew. It was a remarkable and admirable 
experiment, which leaves us more than ever sensible of 
Mr. Benson’s disinterested qualities, and of the excellence 
of the common acting version. For the ‘‘ Hamlet” of 
the Quartos is not the ‘‘ Hamlet” we know, nor, even if 
presented in lesser compass, is it a ‘‘ Hamlet” we are 
ever likely to love. Other theatres, other settings you 
see; and the three centuries of experiment which have 
intervened between the Elizabethan playhouse and our own 
have given the modern stage its most admirable example of 
compact, proportioned drama, in which the Aristotelian 
unities have their way, the technique of the theatre is as 
notable as the poetry of the great verses which the players 
speak, and all things irrelevant and discursive are well 
overboard. The original ‘‘Hamlet” was played in a 
theatre adapted not for scenic imitation but for the display 
of rhetoric, and the discursive, the disquisitive, if they 
were rightly eloquent or, as we should say, of an intrinsic 
interest, did not affect the passage of a piece whose end, 
so to speak, was fine digression. You went to the play- 
house in that day for all those necessities of the soul which 
only literature supplies, and you saw that you got them. 
You were content not to see the wood for the trees, and 
did not hanker after concentrated action. Neither had 
you a fine taste in lime-light effects. 

Hence the confounding impression of the complete 
‘‘Hamlet” which Mr. Benson’s production leaves on us 
to-day. You cannot find your way about. Fortinbras 
has become a figure, and we know nothing of Fortinbras 
in our modern versions. The discursions seem intermin- 
able ; you despair of any dénouement. It is your own fault, 
of course, and the fault of your tradition. You ought not 
to care for a dénouement, but abandon your mind to the 
music. Only, for five and a half hours, that may not be. 
The proper plan would be the Lyceum, always open to 
the complete ‘‘ Hamlet,” always proceeding like a per- 
petual Mass, that so you might enter, listen reverently for 
half an hour or so, to go forth refreshed. If any mil- 
lionaire should care to put the scheme in execution Mr. 
Benson is his man. His Hamlet is something ascetic and 
determined, but it is adequate, and so is Mrs. Benson’s 
Ophelia. Of the other members of the company two 
stand out from the rest, Mr. Alfred Brydone in Polonius, 
and, of course, Mr. G. R. Weir, an incomparable First 
Gravedigger. One of the merits of the complete 
‘‘ Hamlet,” by the way, is the rehabilitation of Polonius, 
no ‘‘tedious fool,” but a wise and good if garrulous 
parent, in consonancy with his noble tone in the address 
to Laertes. And Mr. Brydone rises to the occasion. But 
if these two are conspicuous the rest of the players are of 
an average notably distinguished. If you whittle it down 
to the lowest, they have all learned to speak blank verse, 
and Heaven knows that upon our stage this is no light 
accomplishment. 

A like equality of competence is notable in the same 


company’s performance of ‘‘ The Rivals,” given on alter- 
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nate nights with ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


But the key is pitched too 
low. 


Textually faithful to their Sheridan, the Lyceum 
players have dosed him with plain soda, as it were, and taken 
the devil out of him. Mr. Benson’s Jack Absolute is too 
like a curate. His scene with Lydia, his father, and 
Mrs. Malaprop, when Beverley must declare himself 
Absolute, seems to prove that he could give us comedy 
an he would. But elsewhere he was over-melancholic. 
Mr. Weir’s Bob Acres relieved the prevalent oppression 
on our spirits as Mr. Weir inevitably must. For the 
rest, a five-and-a-half hours of ‘‘ Hamlet,” like the look of 
Whitman’s lion comique, shames the silliness out of you. 


Y. B. 





The concert organised by Mrs. Godfrey Pearse on behalf of 
the Waifs and Strays’ Foster Mothers Fund, which took place on 
Tuesday, was a great success. Stafford House had been kindly 
lent by the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, and the beautiful 
marble hall was filled to overflowing. The artistes occupied a 
small stage at the foot of the staircase. Mrs. Lamb, Countess 
Valda Gleichen, Mr. Bertram Binyon, the new tenor, and Mr. 
Kennerly Rumford, gave a charming rendering of Liza Lehmann’s 
“ Persian Garden ”—the words of which are familiar to readers of 
Omar Khayyam. The accompanist was Miss Elfrida Cockerell, 
one of the finest amateur pianists in London. In the second part 
of the entertainment Madame Albani sang twice, Mr. Denham 
Price gave a song by Miss Minnie Cochrane, the words of which 
were written by Mr. Alec Yorke, and Miss Helen Mar told 
amusing American stories. A substantial sum was realised by the 
concert and the sale of work, which went on briskly during the 
interval. 


So there is to be no more “playing at Bayreuth” at Covent 
Garden. The “Ring” is to be given this season in the ordinary 
way—that is, without the special arrangements as regards hours of 
commencement, interval for dinner, and so on, which excited such 
interest and, on the whole, worked so successfully the year before 
last. Why the excellent arrangements then adopted should be 
abandoned is not quite clear, though presumably the management 
are persuaded that they are consulting the wishes of their sub- 
scribers in general in reverting to the former system. All the 
same, many will regret the change. One can only hope that the 
management will give as good a performance as possible in the old- 
fashioned way. Even the “cuts” inevitably necessitated will be 
preferable to the repetition of some of the shortcomings in other 
directions which characterised the “all-day” representations two 
years ago. 





March 


I Go beneath triumphal arches 
Of linden-yellow and ash-green ; 

I hang upon the elms and larches 
The colours of my May, the queen. 


Before me goes the first wild swallow ; 
For me the daffodils delay ; 

After my feet the flag-flowers follow ; 
And gorse grows gold about my way. 


From ‘' Songs of the Morning,” by Nora Hopper 
(Grant Richards). 
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MR. MOORE BENDS THE BOUGH 


For half a century or so the stage has been a sort of cock- 
pit tor what is called the higher criticism. Lewes, Matthew 
Arnold, and many others have belaboured it assiduously, 
without, we believe, refusing the doubtful joys of relaxa- 
tion to be found within its walls. Yet the theatre has 
continued not only to exist but to flourish ; the supply of 
plays has been inexhaustible, its buildings have multi- 
plied, and (it is useless blinking the fact) criticism remains 
pretty much where it was. All the strenuous efforts put 
forth for the reformation of this prodigal child of art have 
left it as unregenerate, as wilfully impenitent as ever. For 
our part we confess to having a sneaking regard for its 
persistent wrong-headed vitality, for its reckless rejection 
of any sort of improvement, for its naive, joyous, entirely 
superficial acceptance of life. After all, a country may be 
congratulated upon possessing an institution which pro- 
vides amusement without edification, a form of entertain- 
ment which offers an outlet for our superfluous laughter or 
tears at the smallest possible charge on the economy of our 
emotions. 

Mr. Moore in the introduction to his last play, ‘‘ The 
Bending of the Bough,” * enters the cock-pit valiantly, and 
in a small space works extraordinary havoc. He goes 
further than any of his predecessors. He dismisses 
altogether the possibility of any revival of the art of the 
theatre in England. We are absorbed by other ideas, 
material ideas, ideas of conquest, what you will. We have, 
in a word, attained our manhood, and “‘ art belongs to the 
youth of a nation,” a statement which is supported with a 
wealth of learned illustration. Since Shakespeare, we are 
told, only two plays have outlived a generation. ‘‘ Then 
whither in its flight from England will art betake itself?” 
Mr. Moore asks. And in a comprehensive glance which 
includes the whole of the Western Hemisphere, he per- 
ceives that Ireland, ‘‘a nation which has not yet achieved 
its destiny,” is the only place likely to fulfil the conditions 
favourable to the finer sort of artistic production. How- 
ever this may be, we cannot demur when Mr. Moore tells 
us that ‘‘it is impossible to write a play in England,” for 
we know not where “‘ The Bending of the Bough” was 
written. 

But, after all, the play is the thing, and the play in 
question reveals Mr. Moore in a new and interesting light. 
For whatever criticisms we may have to offer on its 
merits as a contribution to dramatic literature, it is con- 
scientious. Passing from the introduction we tackle the 
play forthwith, and our immediate impression is one of 
vague bewilderment. We find the first act entirely occu- 
pied with the unamiable discussions of a group of local 
politicians, hereinafter known as the Corporation, who are 
at loggerheads with another and richer community, here- 
inafter known as Southhaven, over a business matter in 
which Southhaven apparently wishes to evade doing the 
square thing. The dialogue bristles with the technicalities 
of commerce, such as ‘‘If Southhaven takes action 

against us for breach of contract we are to answer 
by a counter-action for non-fulfilment of contract.” But 
surely no dramatist worth his salt would waste his 
time and ours on matters of this kind. There is 
more here than meets the eye, we are assured. Pro- 
ceeding to the second act the conviction grows upon 
us that Mr. Moore’s aim is more profound than 
mere verisimilitude; that this is a play in the Ibsen 
manner, a blending of mysticism and reality. And at all 
costs we must knock the bottom out of the mystery. In 
this phantasm of vestrydom which the author has con- 
jured up we must look for ‘“‘an image of the world.” 
When at last we hear ‘‘that the spiritual destiny of the 
Keltic race because of its spiritual inheritance is greater 
than any other race,” we recall the ‘‘ message” of the 
introduction, and the whole thing becomes as plain as a 


* “The Bending of the Bough.” A Comedy in Five Acts. By George Moore. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 
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pikestaff. Only crass stupidity prevented our seeing it 
before. The nameless place, the scene of the action of 
the play, at the foot of beautiful mountains, with rocklike 
castles which jut out of the landscape like sentinels, at the 
edge of a bright windy sea,—this is, of course, Ireland. 
And Southhaven—where an alien language is spoken by 
an alien race, ‘‘ Southhaven,” as one of the characters 
says, ‘“‘which is always beside us to tempt us in 
our moments of weakness—no sooner do we become 
united behind any man than she comes to him with her 
hands full of bribes,”—that is, of course, England. Now 
that we realise this, the symbolic significance of every line 
strikes home, and we read anew of the political relations 
of the two countries during recent times, portrayed with 
surprising minuteness and fidelity to fact. If we are, 
indeed, to accept this as an image of the world, it is a 
sad, forlorn place, with its impotent ideals, its materialism, 
its people swayed by unreasoning impulse, its leader of 
men a stricken creature who surrenders his life’s work at 
the word of awoman. But the play does not make its 
appeal in this broader aspect; its appeal is to racial or 
political passion ; it is not the pure appeal of a work of 
art. Its allusiveness, we fear, will pass away with the 
memory of the events which it recalls. 

For the rest, ‘‘ The Bending of the Bough” contains 
some of Mr. Moore’s most careful work, and a sym- 
pathetic elucidation of the Keltic temperament. Take 
this, for instance: ‘‘I love,” says Kirwan, one of the 
characters, speaking of the people, ‘‘ their simple minds 
and their mysterious sub-conscious life—the only real life. 
To be with them is to be united to the essential again. 
To hear them is as refreshing as the breathing of the 
earth on a calm spring morning.” Altogether, Mr. 
Moore has made an interesting appearance as a symbolic 
dramatist. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


neat Paternoster Row: March 9, 1900. 


MY DEAR FANNY,—Some time ago a saying of Shri Krishna in 
the twelfth discourse of the Bhagavad Git4 made a great im- 
pression on me. It runs thus: “He who neither loveth nor 
hateth, nor grieveth, nor desireth, renouncing good and evil, full 
of devotion, he is dear to Me.” “Renouncing good and evil,” 
here is the language of superhuman philosophy—cold as inter- 
stellar space is said to be. The sage that has learned to think in 
such a language is on his way to be healed of the “ disease” of 
“individual existence” and to represent a virtue unarmed yet in- 
vulnerable. Unfortunately Hinduism would seem to be but a vast 
jungle of texts enlivened by the presence of mystical monsters of 
doubtful beauty and bewildering behaviour. The effect of 
Hinduism on the casuistic native, especially when European 
influences are playing upon him, is evidently maleficent. Other- 
wise I presume there would be scant excuse for Zhe Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta (1), whose history, ably compiled by Mr. George 
Longridge, I have just read with deep interest. The patron and, 
in a sense, the originator of this remarkable and_ successful 
missionary enterprise was Bishop Johnson, who occupied the See 
of Calcutta between 1876 and 1898. The Mission House was 
formally opened on the festival of the Epiphany (Jan. 6), 1881. 
Hence no doubt the name of its gratuitously circulated journal, 
and the title “The Brethren of the Epiphany” applied to the 
missioners. Imagine the finished type of Oxford graduate, 
Masters of Arts, men of income, giving themselves up to celibate 
lives of prayer and preaching in a killing climate! Willis, the 
first Superior, learned in about a year to preach intelligibly in 
Bengali. He “had the misfortune to be able to do every- 
thing better than ordinary people could do any ove thing,” 
so he broke down. Argles was another martyr. The first 

perhaps the only—blow to the prestige of the Mission 
occurred on the secession of Mr. Townsend to the Church of 
Rome; Mr. Townsend having been the Superior from 1886 to 
1888. One cannot but see unnecessary Romish suggestion in such 
expressions as “mattins” and “compline” applied by the 
Mission to their Anglican services, but Mr. Townsend was kind 
enough to say that in some respects it would have been easier for 
him to become an R.C. if he had been brought up “in the 
strictest Calvinism.” Indifference and casuistry far more tham 
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prejudice constitute the stumbling-block in the path of Indian 
missionaries. The Babu loves to talk theology. He rises to the 
word “soul” as eagerly as an English working-man withdraws at 
it, but he talks in spiritual sheet-armour. Conversion is on occa- 
sion the subject of much agony. Witness a lady whose son was 
about to be baptized. With a “whoop and a yell” she threw 
herself “flat upon the ground in front of [the minister], and began 
banging [her] head against the [mud] floor”! But worse was to 
follow, for, after being baptized, her son married a widow. That 
pang might have been spared her, one thinks. For the really 
aggravating Hindu commend me to the man who remarked, after 
a lecture designed to prove the historical fact of Christ’s existence 
on earth, that, for his part, it did not matter in the least ; the moral 
beauty of such a conception was quite enough for him. Or, for 
another example, take a Hindu of about sixteen, who abruptly 
entered the mission house, remarking, “I want some higher ideals 
of life.’ An attempt was made to expound the Ten Command- 
ments for his benefit, but it was cut short by the announce- 
ment, “Oh, I have written a book on the Ten Command- 
ments, and made ten more of my own.” I must not leave 
the subject without stating that the Oxford Mission is con- 
spicuous for the expansiveness of its operations. It keeps a large 
industrial school, and what in Hindu life answers to a “ kosher” 
boarding-house, where caste is respected while Christian influence 
unobtrusively exerts itself. It stands between the young Babu 
undergraduate adrift in Calcutta and the vices of a large town. 
It stretches out a hand as far as Bombay if the Plague bid it; for 
it the appalling poverty and swampiness of the Ganges delta (the 
Sunderbins) has no terrors. Never more than nine priests com- 
pose its ecclesiastical staff, and these have before now sunk to 
three. As for tolerance, why they even practise total immersion 
to oblige the Baptists! Remember my words, Fanny, when next 
time the offertory is for them. 

You do not need to be told that it is wise and good teaching 
that makes idealists, such as these Oxford Missioners, and the 
thought will spring to your mind that the honour of supplying such 
teaching rests with great schoolmasters like Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
whose /7/e (2) by the late Dean Stanley I rejoice to see for the 
first time in a cheap edition, with an introduction by Mr. G. T. 
Bettany. It was Arnold who, @ frofos the expulsion of several 
boys, “ stood in his place before the assembled school and said, 
*It is wo¢ necessary that this should be a school of three hundred, 
or one hundred, or of fifty boys, but it 7s necessary that it should 
be a school of Christian gentlemen.’” He defended “ fagging ” 
and wivdé voce examination, but (or shall I say “and” ?) he was a 
very kind as well as brave man. One thing I do unfeignedly 
regret, that he should ever have put the question “ How can slavery 
be really dispensed with ?” 

I have heard pewter-pots hammer to the thunder of “ O let me 
like a soldier fall... . This breast expanding for the ball,” and 
have marvelled at the foolish accommodativeness of that breast. 
{ hear the song again (minus the pewter-pots) in So/dter Songs (3), 
a very portable collection of ditties which once more betrays the 
poverty of the military muse. Still you feel that here you have 
the sort of thing that soldiers like. The girl who upbraided her 
Billy because he 

rifled with dragoons 
When he, silly loon, might have plundered me, 


is safer for the “bowld sojer boy” to reflect on, if he would pre- 
serve his stoicism, than the realities pictured in “ Ford o’ Kabul 
River.” “Soldier Songs” are, I gather, all set to music, and 
though the book does not contain some of the best songs that have 
lately been written for soldiers, and lacks indices of authors’ and 
composers’ names, it is a useful anthology. 

Soldiering makes me think of hardship, and I am reminded 
how much better most people would be if they suffered a little 
hardship by the reprint of a volume entitled Plea for a Simpler 
Life, which is now bound up with the eighth reprint of Fads of 
an Old Physician. If people only ate less! It is the same old 
Story. Fat people who sit in their chairs all day, and do no work 
except a little snarling, are always feeling uncomfortable, and no 
wonder. It would seem that the most terrible of all modern 
diseases may be aggravated by a too generous diet. A siege of 
London which reduced the rations of the well-to-do to one-half 
would cure fifty if it killed one. The value of self-massage is 
Strongly pressed home by Dr. Keith. Jnfer alia, | learn with 
Surprise that “Savoury food, such as roasted beef, above all, 
attracts blood to the stomach at once as well as to the tongue and 
gullet.” This, Dr. Keith has “known to affect the heart in a very 
remarkable degree.” Tell Brother C. of this, as only one thing 
has the right to affect A/s heart. Eh, Fanny? But I must get rid 
of my abominable archness. Dr. Keith (to resume and conclude) 
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recommends hot water as a substitute where “ carbonaceous food 
cannot be taken.” 

To pass to another instructive topic, a book called How Zo 
Prepare Essays, Lectures, ... and Letters (5), lies before me. It 
seems to me a waste of time to think out the subject of a book for 
one’s self before attacking it, but Mr. Miles advises the practice. 
“Tf the book is really worth reading, it is worth reading three 
times,” says he. It is a question entirely of how much you 
remember. Debby in “ The Children of the Ghetto” was able 
to stop taking in the London Journal because she could re-read 
the back numbers periodically with the freshness of one who had 
never read them before. I am glad Mr. Miles is dubious as to the 
literary value of quotations ; books which contain nothing but bits 
from other books are a vexation to the spirit, and I am not for- 
getting “ The Anatomy of Melancholy” either. Do you remember 
Vivian Grey’s practice of apocryphal quotation, and how he won 
the heart of the Marquess of Carabas by defending him by means 
of a non-existent extract from Bolingbroke? But I must not 
detain you. Read Mr. Miles’ book once at least ; it is worth that, 
though no one can make a writer except the Maker of all Men. 

Your sagacious, B. ROUSER. 


(1) “A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta.” By George Longridge. With 
a Preface by the Right Rev. Edward Stuart Talbot, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
London : Murray. 7s. 6d. 

(2) ‘“‘ Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D.” By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D. With Portrait and Full-page Illustrations. London: Ward, Lock. 2s. 

(3) ‘* Soldier Songs.” A New Military Song Book. Containiag the Latest Popular 
Songs added to the Collection, Edited by J. E. Carpenter. London: Warne. 1s. 

(4) ‘“‘ Plea for a Simpler Life, and Fads of an Old Physician.” By George S. Keith 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.E. London: A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. 

(5) ‘‘How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, Articles, Books, Speeches, and Letters.” 
By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 6s. net. 


REVIEWS 


ARTHUR THRUSTON, SOLDIER 


By Brevet-Major 
145. 6d. 


“ Personal Experiences in Egypt and Unyoro.” 
Thruston. With a Memoir, &c. London: Murray. 


“TE videam, suprema mihi quum venerit hora ; 
Te teneam moriens, deficiente manu.” 


The wish which Major Arthur Thruston placed beneath the 
inscription for his posthumous writings—“ To that dark siren 
Africa”—was granted to him. Africa he saw dying, Africa his 
failing hands touched in the last hour. Our African graveyard 
grows out of human reckoning ; no man may reckon the names of 
them—the brave, the wise, the kind, the unselfish, the heroic, who 
have given their lives for Britain in that sinister “last and largest 
Empire.” But with the noblest of her victories the name of 
Arthur Thruston merits to be recorded. He was thirty-three when 
he died. He was Staff Officer of Intelligence in the Sudan, first 
to Sir Charles Holled-Smith, then to Sir Archibald Hunter 
Between 1893 and 1896 he was in Uganda and Unyoro. He 
came back to Egypt as Special Service officer for the Dongola 
Expedition in 1296; that completed, he returned to Unyoro. 
There he was murdered in the Sudanese mutiny of September 
1897. 

A brief career, but all in Africa. Of others, no doubt, the same 
may be said. But Thruston’s was a rare character. He combined 
in a curious degree the man of action and the somewhat delicate, 
introspective, almost morbid, student. It isa rare type in our army, 
at least among the sort of men who succeed. Here was a man 
who was never wanting to himself in courage or resolution or in 
daring even ; yet no pallid, nerveless analyst of his own sensations 
could have expressed more diffidence—and Thruston’s was un- 
affected—about his own conduct. Early in his brief military 
career he was just late for Colonel Holled-Smith’s successful 
engagement with the Dervishes at Tokar :— 


To be quite honest, I must confess that I was rather glad 
that the expedition was over, and that we were too late, for 
my personal courage had never been tried, except when at 
school, and then it had proved to be very inferior. I had, 
therefore, a vague dread that it might again fail me, and that 
I might not appear to advantage ; so I was relieved to find 
that it was not to be put to the test. On the other hand, I 
should have liked to have had it over, and to have known 
the worst. This is the sort of feeling that drives one to a 
dentist. 


This is the sort of writing, we may by the way remark, which, 
occurring in the early pages of his book, makes Major Thruston 
both near and human. We know many honest fellows who face 
fire and sword, taking them as a matter of course “ in their stride,” 
and these are brave. But Thruston’s was another sort of courage. 
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Not long after this incident he received his baptism of fire, and 
his delight when it was over is as frankly stated as his earlier 
doubts :— 


I had been shot at in a mild sort of way, and I had 
behaved, at least outwardly, as well as I could have wished. 
I had surprised Bedawin in their own country, had captured 
their cattle, killed half a dozen of them, and had no losses of 
my own. Nay, more—I was now a blooded hound—Tally 
ho! I would hunt the fox! Whoo, whoop! I would tear 
up and eat them ! 


He adds, “all this shows how demoralising war is, even on a 
small scale.” Yet this first African experience ended in un- 
hilarious fashion. Placed in charge of Oshid, being first instructed 
to assure the friendly Arabs that the flag which circled them should 
there remain, he was later commanded to evacuate the place and 
leave the “friendlies” to their fate. All he could do he did, and, 
in showing the Arabs that he was no party to their Grenfellian 
betrayal by resigning his Egyptian commission, Thruston showed 
his measure. Hamid Hassan Assob, his Sheik friend, he left 
dying, and Hamid Hassan Assob held his Bimbashi’s hand, and 
hoped they might meet in the “ Garden.” 

In 1893 Thruston, at home on leave, applied for an appoint- 
ment on the Uganda Commission and got it. It was the famed 
Commission of Sir Gerald Portal, and included Sir Harry Colvile— 
now in high command under Lord Roberts—Captain Besant, and 
Captain Gibb. Thruston’s note on the journey is enticing :— 


I always think that an outward journey has much more 
charm than a homeward one. On the latter I know all that 
is before me; there is the pleasure of visiting one’s home, 
the pleasures of material comforts, and occasional ones of art 
and pleasant society ; but against it all is the horrible tedium 
of a humdrum life and of the surfeit of comfort, the rush and 
struggle and conventions of a hideous civilisation, and the 
unlovely companionship of one’s fellow-men. 


He is quite in earnest our observer, and yet is in no wise a 
prig, nor merely “ young.” It is a sincere, sensitive Nature talk- 
ing aloud, as it were, though the views square with those expressed 
in more literary form by many clever boys of eighteen. 

The journey, particularly when they touched the Dark Conti- 
nent, was interesting ; but young Thruston’s human comments 
are less familiar than those remote but over-described landscapes. 
He protests, by the way, against the use of English countryside 
epithets for African landscapes, and even in Southern Africa we 
have felt with him. You frequently meet, he reminds us, with 
“fine pasture,” “ park-like glades,” and similar phrases in books 
of travel which deal with Tropical Africa. Now, “anyone who 
goes seriously in search of the beautiful can find it anywhere, even 
in Notting Hill; but, if by beautiful scenery we mean that which 
we have been accustomed to call such in Europe ”—well, we are 
very much out of it. You must judge Tropical Africa from its 
own standpoint. 

In the account Thruston gives of the occupation of Uganda 
there is only one defect—an omission to record the good work he 
did in Unyoro when, almost single-handed, he was left to keep 
Kabarega from ravaging Uganda. It was work enough to break 
his health and send him home invalided but a brevet-major, and 
work enough to earn high credit from Colvile in his despatches of 
that day. His health recruited, however, Thruston went to India, 
but was called off to the Dongola expedition. Hunter was his 
chief, and has recorded his excellent services in a striking preface. 
Lord Kitchener he found kindly. 

And now came the last chapter. “I thought to be wise at 
last,” he says, “ but I was not so ; and very soon I was again upon 
the sea.” He had thought to settle down, but it was not to be. 
The Northern Star sank, the Southern Cross rose before him—the 
future, the unknown were fair. The story of the mutiny of the 
Sudanese is familiar, They had been shamefully treated. The 
Foreign Office had shown its habitual unhappy genius for vacil- 
lation ; local rule was local misrule ; the man who might have put 
the crooked straight was sacrificed to the evil harvestings of both. 
The Sudanese mutinied, and going to meet and reconcile the 
mutineers Arthur Thruston staked his life on a desperate venture 
and lost it. His monument is in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
but in closing our review of his last leaves we think of those lines 
of Goethe, whom he quoted :— 


Eyes do regard you 

In eternity’s stillness ; 
Here is all fulness 

Ye have to reward you : 
Work and despair not. 
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GERMAN SPICE ISLANDS 


“The Caroline Islands.” 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


By F. W. Christian, B.A. London : 


MR. CHRISTIAN is recognisable as a Balliol man. As he himself 
puts it, he was once “encouraged by the sympathetic counsels of 
the late Master of Balliol.” After which he became for some 
time a neighbour and ally of Robert Louis Stevenson, of Vailima. 
Having qualified, therefore, as an admitted freeman of the South 
Seas, with a very proper appreciation of. kava (as a means, of 
course, of extracting folklore from the natives), he was yet unable 
to attain, even temporarily, to the frankly beach-combing frame 
of mind of the authors of South Sea Bubbles. “ Deeming,” 
thus, “idleness a thing unrighteous,” he spent three years in culti- 
vating economic plants, till at last—about 1896—he went to the 
Carolines (then Spanish, and now German), and has given us 
therefrom a book which we surmise may be of scientific value, 
because it is rather scrappy, and most notably dull. There are 
some vocabularies compiled with care, some folklore, some lists of 
fauna and flora, a good deal of information about manners and 
customs, and a disappointing or baulking account of visits to the 
vast ruins of Nan-Matal, on Ponape. 

On the whole, although the index is unsatisfactory, and though 
there are too many words like yclept, and a mysterious omission of 
any reference to such-like practical matters as pearl-shell, of 
which there are yet great banks in the Pellews, the book (which 
contains a sufficiency of interesting photographs) serves its 
purpose as a sort of solid apology for Mr. Christian’s residence in 
the Carolines. Further, it contains one excellent story of how the 
author touted in Latin, on behalf of a friend, for orders for South 
Australian meats and wines; in Ciceronian Latin, translated 
forthwith by the Portugee Bishop of the diocese to the equally 
Portugee Governor of Timor. “Neque deest jus caudarum, 
decoctio quedam maxime saporosa, ubi corruptio non potest 
intrare.” All this for tinned kangaroo-tail soup! And the 
Governor, as a right Dago, has never paid for the goods to this 
day ! 

Withal, Mr. Christian does good work in calling attention to 
German policy in those seas. It is news since his book, and it is 
probably news even now to the reasoning faculties of the Colonial 
Office, that two British trading fleets—one giving the only regular 
communication between British Borneo (where Germans grow 
tobacco) and British Singapore (where Germans compete with 
Chinese, while Englishmen play cricket), and the other plying 
northwards from the latter port—have lately become subsidised 
branches of the North German Lloyd. While establishing his 
mercantile marine and providing a navy, the Kaiser has secured 
an oceanic sphere of influence stretching from China to Samoa. 
After all, German over-sea ambitions are inseparably connected. 
with Holland. When we gave back Java to the Dutch, we kept 
the reversion by treaty. Perhaps the reversion will be worth as 
much to us as our rights in Delagoa Bay. Or perhaps—we may 
learn something from South Africa. 


WAGNER THE WONDERFUL 


“Wagner.” By Charles A. Lidgey. 
Portraits. London: Dent. 39, 6d. 
“The Master Musicians.’’) 


With Illustrations and 
(In the series entitled 


“ WHAT,” asked Nietzsche, “in medical language, is a Wag- 
nerienne?” In reading Mr. Lidgey’s monograph we find our- 
selves asking, ‘“ What, in medical language, is a Wagnerien?” 
For it is, oh ! so monotonously “sympathetic.” Hardly have we 
survived the trying remark of a lady (Miss Frances Gerard) to the 
effect that “the craving for luxury which the great maestro frankly 


confessed” is a “ painful” revelation, than we are asked by this — 


droll Mr. Lidgey to remember that if he did love “silks and satins 
and gorgeous dressing-gowns,” he atoned for it by his “fondness 
for animals.” It is obvious that Wagner needs no defence for 
his love of luxury, though we may think his dignity impaired by 
his surrender to it, when we consider his frequent attitude of 
defiant mendicancy. But what was really displeasing in Wagner's 
character was a sort of ink-venom (such as that shown in his pro- 
nouncement on Judaism in music), and a vulgar disposition to 
confide his grievances even when it was more honourable to be 
silent about them. 

Mr. Lidgey has not had the courage of the born biographer. 
He might have sketched for us an effective portrait of the great 
artist bringing his ideals into fruition as a result, in part, of his 
consummate egoism, his dogged and powerful determination to 
make use of others. But no; he has limned a portrait which 
suggests that Frau Cosima Wagner held the palette while he 
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worked. Needless to say, the details belonging to Wagner’s 
second marriage are not enlarged on. They would furnish 
materials for a very interesting psychological study, but the time 
for publishing such a study has not arrived. Still one may endorse 
the propriety of Mr. Lidgey’s reticence without acknowledging 
that “further dwelling upon this question is outside the bio- 
grapher’s province.” As a piece of criticism, the book is very 
disappointing. Mr. Crowest, in his “ Beethoven,” the initial 
volume of “The Master Musicians,” quoted the motifs of the 
composer’s principal works. Mr. Lidgey, blandly admitting 
an embarras de richesses, gives no musical citations. For 
the same reason he omits to give a list of the chief 
writings about Wagner. Nevertheless we are surprised to find no 
yeference to the relations between Wagner and Nietzsche, which 
resulted in a memorable essay, considered, not earlier than 1896, 
by no less an authority than the Guardian (compelled, be it re- 
membered, as an ecclesiastical organ to repudiate Nietzsche’s 
polemics), to be the most acute that had appeared on the subject. 
er contra Mr. Lidgey tells the stories of the music-dramas at 
once freshly and clearly, and his lists of Wagner’s musical and 
literary works are useful compilations. 

For the rest, the blandest in common with the bitterest bio- 
grapher (so long as both be honest) cannot prevent his reader 
from painting a portrait for himself. And as Mr. Lidgey’s book 
slips from our fingers we see in Wagner an almost perfect embodi- 
ment of the wé// to capress oneself. While by his humour and 
donhomie he is a Prince Charming to his friends, he is morgan- 
atically allied with at least five of the Musze, and, suspicious of so 
much versatility, the public is slow to believe in him. At thirteen 
he has translated, out of school hours, the first twelve books of 
the Odyssey (the first warning of his obsession by “ The Folk”), 
but they put him into the third form at the Nicolaischule in 
Leipzig, “and he immediately [becomes] disgusted with all forms 
of philological study.” He must be in the front rank clearly ; he 
is no potato to sprout in a cellar. And so he finds a way by which 
his individuality, in a theatre built after his design, may be at 
once pervasive and permeating. The aria is banished at last ; 
and there is an end of the detachment of the singer from the whole. 
Wagner is the whole; but he retains his philanthropy. ‘ My 
object,” he says, “ is to arouse the dormant powers of the Germans ; 
this is almost more important than the success of my undertak- 
ing in itself.” His Odyssean adventures with Capital terminate 
in that success ; his philanthropy jeopardises his freedom. 


“ We, too, can price it to a hair ; 
But better is good feeding,” 


he writes in 1848 for the Viennese; and such a satirist had 
almost the air of a warrior making sacrifices to Libertas. Ah, 
this wonderful Wagner ! he thinks with astonishing agility about 
everything. He might have been a great philosopher, a great 
architect. And somehow or other he did become a great 
musician, so great that you feel he was born to it. Even 
versatility could not extinguish him, nor yet his obsession by 
“ The Folk,” though they brought his dramatic art perilously nigh 
the region of farrago. 


ITALIAN BIOGRAPHIES 


“Lives of Great Italians.” 
T. Fisher Unwin. 35. 64. 


THERE is so little save nationality to connect Dante with Victor 
Emmanuel, Petrarch with Cavour, and Galileo with Alfieri, that 
Mr. Horridge’s volume of biographical essays inevitably produces 
a scrappy effect. It is usual in such cases to take the author to 
task, and to show that, if A be included, B should not be left out ; 
we prefer to leave Mr. Horridge all responsibility for his choice, 
and to say that we have read with pleasure his account of ten 
representative Italians. Indeed his book is so good that we could 
wish it to be better, as it might have been with very little additional 
pains. Wedo not complain that Mr. Horridge should take the 
popular view by placing the “Inferno” above the “ Purgatorio” 
and “ Paradiso” ; this is a matter of opinion, but it might surely 
have been stated that critics so diverse as Shelley, Symonds, and 
Dean Church are on the other side. Mr. Horridge has a weakness 
for dogmatism that tends to diminish the value of his work. He 
refers Dante’s “Convito” to the year 1304, as though the point 
were definitely settled; there is good reason for thinking that 
1308 is a likelier date. Another instance of downright statement 
deserves noting. It is recorded that Petrarch first saw Laura at 
St. Clara’s Church in Avignon on Good Friday, April 6, 1327. 
This, no doubt, is what Petrarch himself says, and he adds the 
picturesque little touch that it was “at the hour of prime.” Un- 


By Frank Horridge. London.: 
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luckily the statement cannot be accepted. In the first place, the 
Good Friday of 1327 did not fall on April 6, and in the second 
place the story of the meeting at St. Clara’s is in contradiction 
with other passages in Petrarch. Again, too much credence is 
given to the Abbé de Sade who, though he clearly proved the 
existence of a Laura de Sade, failed completely in showing that 
she was Petrarch’s flame. The strongest part of the Abbé’s case 
depends on Laura de Sade’s will ; but, to say the least, a suspicion 
of unauthenticity attaches to this mysterious document. These, how- 
ever, are details. As a rule, Mr. Hortidge writes with ample 
information, with sound sense, and with commendable clearness. 
Of the purely literary papers the best are those on Goldoni and 
Alfieri ; the studies of Carmagnola and Michael Angelo are excel- 
lent, and the appreciations of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel are 
more satisfactory than political appreciations generally. 


THE OLD-TIME IRISH PARSON 


“ Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland.” By J. Duncan Craig, 
D.D. London: Elliot Stock. Second Edition. 6s. 


Dr. CRAIG belongs to the class of Irish clergy to whom Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was anathema maranatha. 
Every crime and every murder is attributed to that Act by him, 
and to the want of “the open Bible.” And every chapter of the 
volume before us closes with a fresh iteration of Dr. Craig’s con- 
viction. So that these Pictures of Clerical Life, while vividly 
depicting the state of the Sister Isle during the Fenian risings and 
agrarian war, are apt to savour somewhat of religious tracts, and 
teem with pious conclusions with which the reader may not always 
be in agreement. But the sketches are full of lively illustrations 
of Irish life, whilst the local colour is laid on with the accuracy 
derived from long familiarity with the types described. 

No true book about Ireland could be complete without plenty 
of humour, and Dr. Craig is not remiss in this particular. A 
good example may be found in the following extract from “ a model 
electioneering bill” sent to Sir Mark Somerville from the pro- 
prietor of the local hotel for boarding and lodging certain electors 
who voted for him. 

April 16, 1826. 
My Bill: 

“To 6 beds in one room and 4 in another at 2 guineas 
every bed and not more than four in any bed at any time 
cheap enough is to me £22 I5s. 

To raw whisky and punch without talking of pipes tobacco 
as well as for porter and as well as for breaking other 
glasses and delf for the first day and night I am not very 
sure but for the three days and a half of the election as 
little as I can call it and to be very exact it is in all as near 
as I can guess and not to be too particular is to me at least 
£79 1558. 9a. 

For breakfast on tay in the morning for every one of 
them and as many more as they brought as near as I can 
guess is to me £4 Is. od. 

I don’t talk of the piper or for keeping him sober as long 
as he was sober is to me fo.” 


This bill still hangs in Somerville House, County Meath—an 
interesting relic of elections of bygone days. 


DEUCALION VICE KETTLE 


“The Lost Continent.” By Cutcliffe Hyne. London: Hutchin- 


son. 6s. 


‘“‘ THE little more and how much it seems, 
The little less and what worlds away.” 


Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has added yet another to the interminable 
list of old-world romances discovered in out-of-the-way places and 
retailed by modern editors. It isa difficult game this which he 
has essayed, as, indeed, our quotation is intended to convey, and 
admits of no victory short of the highest. The experienced novel- 
reader groans as he makes his way through the inevitable pro- 
logue. He recognises the humble unfolder of the legend and his 
brilliantly scientific friend, and he falls on guard, in an attitude of 
deep distrust, when the harmless necessary bottle, with its treasure 
of manuscript, is broached, and the chronicle of love and death 
in ancient Egypt produced 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s discovery was in Grand Canary—a 
manuscript on layers of wax, and its subject as romantic as any 
of Mr. Haggard’s own. It is the buried continent of Atlantis, no 
less, which tries to come to life in these pages, and Deucalion, 
Viceroy of the Province of Yucatan, who tells his story. We meet 
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Deucalion first in a moment of official eclipse. For twenty years 
he has “ruled this country of Yucatan and Mexico beyond,” the 
chief proconsul of Phorenice, Empress of Atlantis, “the old 
country,” as he calls it. Now he is recalled by the new Empress, 
a lady of “warm and lovely flesh,” and in battle a feminine Von 
Moltke. So Deucalion sails away home to confront his mistress, 
and has terrible encounters by the way with antediluvian 
monsters as awful as any in Mr. E. T. Reed’s “ Prehistoric Peeps,” 
and from a rival navy, and crushes both kinds of adversary. 
When he saw his Empress she was more wonderful than Cleopatra 
in her barge, for Phorenice rode on the back of a giant mammoth 
“ bearing upon its back a great half-castle of gold.” Her language 
was less remarkable than her appearance, for when she welcomed 
the pro-consul, as she did with favour, she told him he had 
“ piqued ” her, and furthermore that he was “a personabl man.” 
When she entertained him the Empress asked Deucalion, “ Have 
you appetite only for the sterner pleasures of life? Well, you 
shall give me news now of the toothsomeness of this feast.” 
Phorenice though beautiful was an extremely truculent monarch, 
compared to whom «ven “She” was merciful. The Empress flogged 
the foes who were besieging her capital, she tortured those of her 
inhabitants who hesitated dislike of her arbitrary methods, and 
Deucalion reports that he found many starved faces and gaunt 
bodies. 
Here and there stood one, a man or woman, as naked as 
a savage in Europe, and yet dull to shame. Even the trader, 
with trumpery gauds on his coat, aping the prevailing fashion 
for display, had a scared, uneasy look to his face as though 
he had forgotten the mere name of safety, and hid a frantic 
heart with his tawdry outward vauntings of prosperity. 


The malcontents’ most powerful mouthpiece was a religious 
person, Zoemon by name, who prophesied a serious lesson for the 
Empress. The least experienced novel-reader may imagine the 
essentials of what follows. Phorenice having an unpleasant 
character and a name of vaguely unpleasant sound, it is obvious 
she cannot play heroine. Deucalion must fall in love with Nais, 
a beautiful and pure maiden, and Phorenice falling in love with 
Deucalion, must plan Nais’ removal from her path. There will be 
interludes of “cave-tigers” and other weird monsters of the 
period, and after them, the soothsayer “pulling off” his pro- 
phecies. Atlantis will fall with a crash and Nais escape from a 
worse fate in the arms of Deucalion. And so it all pretty much 
falls out. 

The fact is that we cannot encourage Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne to 
continue in this new and dreary vein. It would be no kindness to 
conceal the truth that we have found this lost continent intolerably 
tiresome and unconvincing. It is slightly vulgar too, as “ Captain 
Kettle,” that delightful story, was not. Phorenice is but a bar- 
maid, and a bold bad barmaid too; nor do we believe in 
Deucalion and the rest. The mammoth and the “ biters of the 
city wall” are not more and not less incredible. However, we do 
believe, to a considerable extent, in Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, and wish 
him well back in a region where he is at home, and something 
moreover, of a master. 


THREE NOVELS 


“The Cambric Mask.” By R. W. Chambers. 
millan. 6s. 


London : Mac- 


Mr. CHAMBERS’ latest novel is sufficiently exciting and interest- 
ing. It fulfils the purpose of a certain kind of fiction devised with 
no more serious an intention than to relieve the tedium of a railway 
journey or a sleepless night. One will read it and (we hope) 
recommend one’s friends to read it, and then instantly forget all 
about it. And by the autumn Mr. Chambers will no doubt have 
prepared another volume for our delectation. It is, however, with 
some regret that we are forced to accept this view, because Mr. 
Chambers possesses the sort of equipment which would, we 
believe, enable him to produce work entitled to occupy a more 
enduring place on our shelves. Even in “The Cambric Mask” 
there is plenty of observation, the inspiration cf vigorous and 
picturesque phrase, an ingenious plot, and, in spite of a somewhat 
obtrusive display of humour, artistic restraint. But the story lacks 
form ; it is composed of heterogeneous elements; it is neither 
flesh nor fowl nor good red herring. It is now melodrama, now 
farce, and perhaps for a page or two sheer realism. We have 
observed the same defects in the work of other American writers. 
Mr. Chambers depicts his characters, with the exception of a 
somewhat inept gipsy, skilfully enough. Creed and Guernsey, 
the financial magnates, and Murden, the storekeeper, are types of 
an engaging and original brutality. Sark, the hero, is not too 
obviously heroic ; and when the author allows the heroine, Rose 
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Embers, to speak for herself, she does so with charming effect. 
Like the heroines of so much Transatlantic fiction, she is (we are 
told) “a smiling, rosy incarnation of Greek art,” and the daughter 
of a dissipated and weakly criminal parent whom she calls “ Papa.” 
“If you should buy a plaster head of the Venus of Milo,” says one 
of her admirers, “ and tint it, and put in blue-glass eyes, and paint 
the hair with gold paint, you’d have a good portrait bust of Miss 
Embers.” Is it not in keeping with this charming picture to hear 
that the rosy incarnation of Greek art at a coquettish moment 
“turned her delicate nose skyward” ? 

The story contains one powerfully dramatic situation, some 
excellent surprises, and a few misunderstandings only possible in 
a novel or on the stage. For the plot the reader must turn to the 
book itself, as it were a pity to anticipate the pleasure which he 
will certainly derive from its ingenuity. 


“ The Waters of Edera.” By Ouida. London: Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


It is very easy to make fun of Ouida’s style, and find fault with 
occasional lapses of taste. The thing has been done to death, 
and is but poor criticism at best ; for all that can be said on these 
heads does not affect the total purpose of the lady’s stories. We 
are of those who consider “Ouida” to be a born story-teller, to 
have the indefinable gift of creating fit character and incident, and 
to be, in a word, interesting by reason of what she has to tell and 
how she tells it. The story of the present volume appears to be 
out of all proportion small for the time and space taken up in 
telling it ; and yet we doubt if the entire effect aimed at could be 
produced in smaller scope. The devotion of proprietors to the 
land has been treated of before, notably by Zola; but here, on 
the simple theme of the proposed diversion by the Italian Govern- 
ment of a rural stream from its ancient course, is built up a 
moving story in Ouida’s own way—the way of the born story- 
teller, that carries its defects as straws on the surface of its 
irresistible stream. 


“ Pharaoh’s Broker.” London: Pear- 


son. 65. 


By Ellsworth Douglas. 


This book is Mr. Wells and Mars all over again. Just as 
Mr. Wells never apologised to Jules Verne, so Mr. Ellsworth 
Douglas does not apologise to Mr. Wells. We imagine it is 
merely a question of how much the public will buy of this class of 
story. But of this we are sure : it is with novels as with fashions 
in dress—only one person here and there can invent a mode ; the 
million may follow it. Sometimes it happens that one of the 
followers may grace the mode more than did the originator. 
Readers who do not trouble their heads with such considerations, 
and are not tired of imaginary Martian marvels, may be recom- 
mended to read “ Pharaoh’s Broker.” 


LITERATURE OF THE WAR 


Mr. J. A. HOBSON has, as we showed last week, given us a sober 
and well-written statement of the Boer side of the present struggle. 
Mr. A. H. Keane now gives us an equally thorough examination 
of the whole question, which leans emphatically in its general 
summing-up to the claims of Britain (“The Boer States.” 
Methuen. 6s.). Mr. Keane’s method is historical, in the truest 
sense of that much abused word. The facts are clearly ascertained 
and stated before any theory is ventured upon, and there can 
be nothing but praise for the severe self-repression which the 
author must have exercised in order to present the results of his 
researches within the limits of 307 pages. The effect is a wholly 
admirable account of the racial origin of the Boers; their cha- 
racteristics as a people; their strange and eventful history ; 
and the problem presented by their collision with Britain 
to-day. All this is filled out with a description of the physi- 
cal features of the portion of South Africa affected by the 
war, and an account of its native peoples. The impression 
first produced by this story of the origin, welding, and develop- 
ment of the Boer race is one of admiration, Their quest of 
liberty, courage, tenacity, and religious beliefs appeal powerfully to 
Englishmen. It must be admitted also that their way of dealing 
with inferior peoples did not differ so greatly from the practice of 
other nations as is supposed. Appearing to possess every quality 
that goes to the making of a great and expansive people. fitted to 
conquer and rule, why have they failed ? The cause of their im- 
pending fall is, we believe, the absence of great men. They have 
had none to give them wider ideas, to provide life for outgrown 
beliefs, and open up fresh paths for national effort, moral and 
physical. They have thus lingered behind in an ever-developing 
universe, and the forces of progress close round and must crush 
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them into absorbable fragments. We see to-day not so much the 
victory of Britain and the British soldier, as the irresistible onflow 
of the higher civilisation. The ultimatum of the 9th of October, 
1899, was a challenge of the old to the new; the old that would 
tax without representation, shackle the press, crush public and 
private meetings, enforce religious disabilities, provide no jury for 
the stranger, and perpetuate every political evil whose abolition is 
England’s glory. The new must and will prevail ; all the powers 
of Europe could not prevent it. 

For a thoroughly entertaining book on the British soldier we 
direct our readers to “ Mr. Thomas Atkins” (Fisher Unwin. 6s.), 
by E J. Hardy, M.A., the lively author of ‘How to be Happy 
though Married.” Mr. Hardy has fully availed himself of the 
opportunities of his position as an army chaplain, There is not a 
dull page in the book; and there is no sanctimonious nonsense in 
it. The author never forgets that he is dealing with the ordinary 
mortal, and, in the case of soldiers, with the mortal of more than 
ordinary spirit. No side of the soldier’s life is neglected, none 
goes unillumined by humorous story or incident. Take, for 
instance, the big dragoon, with whose conversion a “ godly lady” 
thought she had made some progress ; so much so that she asked 
him to pray with her, and he answered: “I can’t, Miss—my 
breeches are too tight” ; or the Highlander at Tel-el-Kebir who 
said to his front-rank man as they came under fire, “ Dinna bob, 
Geordie ; I’m ahint ye.” In the way of barrack humour, we learn 
that the task of carrying coals is called “regimental sports” ; and 
the prisoner’s room the “‘dog’s home.” These, we think, must be 
Cockney. 

“The History of the Boer,” issued in fortnightly parts by 
Messrs. Methuen at 1s. each, promises to be a non-political 
account of the struggle. The first instalment of 40 pages brings 
us to the retreat of General Yule, and contains good plates and 
maps. Messrs. Harmsworth have begun this week the publication, 
in sixpenny parts, of “ With the Flag to Pretoria.” It is well 
printed and most attractively illustrated—an excellent sixpenny- 
worth. 

“Who’s Who a_ the War” (Black. 6d. net.) is in its tenth 
thousand, and therefore has provedits utility as a concise directory 
of all officers, diplomatists, writers, and other personages con- 
nected with the war. We have tested it in a considerable number 
of cases without finding it fail. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


OUR sympathies are with Mr. Hardy. He writes a novel. Mr. 
H. A. Kennedy desires to dramatise it. Mr. Hardy declines the 
honour, having already arranged for the dramatisation in America. 
But Mr Kennedy, believing the American version could not be 
produced in London, makes his own version, and arranges for its 
production by Mrs. Lewis Waller :— 


“T merely stipulated,” he says, “that the royalties to be 
paid to me for the adaptation should be regarded as half of 
the author’s fees, the remaining half to be at Mr. Hardy’s 
disposal whenever he should be in a position to receive it 
To this Mrs, Waller cordially assented.” 


How kind! 


Henceforward the keeping of circulating libraries ceases to be 
alllavender For Mr. Justice Grantham has decided that if, in 
the ordinary course of business, you circulate, however innocently, 
a book containing libellous matter, you are liable to be cast in 
damages. On the question of law Mr. Justice Grantham is no 
doubt right. And unless his ruling be upset on appeal, the prospect 
opened out for Messrs. Mudie and similar firms strikes one as 
having much of the hue of the rose about it. Messrs. Mudie 
plead that they can hardly be expected to know the contents 
of the 6,000 books submitted to them each year. But a libelled 
person must have remedy in law against some one, and as the 
publisher cannot nowadays do without the circulating library, and 
as Messrs. Mudie and Smith & Son are not likely to set up a legal 
censorship, they may be expected for the future to exact an in- 
demnity from the publishers, But how will the ordinary bookseller 
stand? 


We shall look forward with no small interest to the monograph 
on the Young Pretender which Mr. Andrew Lang is contributing 
to the Goupil fine art series. Mr. Lang has made long study of 
the Jacobites and their times; the subject is one of which no 
living writer knows more. In the course of his studies he 
ought to have formed a fairly full opinion as to the sort of man 
Prince Charles Edward was. In Jacobite lore the Young Pretender 
is idealised, while the other side of the record has portrayed him as 
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rather an indifferent person. The true portrait is, no doubt, some- 
thing between those pictures. So what will Mr. Lang make of 
“ Bonnie Prince Charlie”? Certainly he has had a good deal of 
new material to help him towards an understanding of the Prince ; 
to wit, not only the State papers in the Record Office, but the 
Stuart papers at Windsor, which have not been tapped: before. 
Those who know the Queen’s attachment to the Highlands, and 
her regard for what may be called the Jacobite Renaissance 
(though it never came to much), will realise the pleasure with 
which she made Mr. Lang free of the Stuart literary-treasures at 
Windsor. The hope is that he may now be able to give us a 
consistent account of the development of Prince Charlie’s character 
from early childhood. The volume, which is to be rich in illustra- 
tions, will be ready towards the autumn. 


“Tax diamonds,” cried Mr. T. Healy, by way of interrupting 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s Budget speech. Whereafter the Dai/y 
News took thought and propounded an epigram :— 


““*Twixt Healy and Sir Michael here 
Small difference appears ; 
The Chancellor’s for taxing beer, 
While Tim would tax De Beers.” 


Prodigious ! Not to be outdone, the S¢ar put its view of the 
Budget into metre thus :— 


“ You pay to-day and owe to-morrow ; 
For when twelve-millions-odd you’ve got 

From bottle, barrel, pipe, and pot, 

You’ve forty-millions-odd to borrow.” 


Verily Fleet Street and its purlieus is a nest of singing birds. 


From a literary “letter” which appears in the Sphere over the 
initials  C. K. S.” we cull the following :— 


“J know, as a contrast, one other editor—an editor-pro- 
prietor, in this case—who was born to riches, who did well at 
the University, but who never for a moment disguises his 
contempt for literature and for literary men.” 


Would it be indiscreet to inquire whether the editor-proprietor 
referred to is the same gentleman who some years back advertised 
for an assistant editor, and rounded off his advertisement with the 
significant warning, “ University men need not apply ” ? 


It seems that they have had a “ great commoner” in America. 
His name was Lincoln—Abraham Lincoln. At the Republican 
club dinner held in New York the other week, Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham, author of “ The Man with the Hoe,” read a new poem called 
“Lincoln, the great Commoner.” Some of the lines are rather 
fine. For example :— 


“ The colour of the ground was in him, the red Earth, 
The tang and odour of the primal things— 
The rectitude and patience of the rocks ; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn ; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea ; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves ; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars ; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well ; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky.” 


What with a Nelson in the person of Admiral Dewey, and “ great 
commoner” Abe, Uncle Sam would appear to be getting on. 
Soon, probably, he will venture to start a “swan of Avon,” a 
“ sage of Chelsea,” and a “ marvellous boy” of his own. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘©THE Man with the Hoe, and other Poems,” by Zdwin Markham. 
Mr. Markham’s chef d’wuvre, with seventy, or more, additional pieces 
thrown in. Here are some fine lines from ‘* A Look into the Gulf” :— 
‘¢ T looked one night, and there Semiramis, 

With all her mourning doves about her head, 

Sat rocking on an ancient road of Tell, 

Withered and eyeless, chanting to the moon 

Snatches of song they sang to her of old 

Upon the lighted roofs of Nineveh.” 
(Gay & Bird. Pp. 134. 4s. 6d.) 

‘Songs of the Morning,” by Mora Hopper. A dainty volume of 
lyrics, including ‘‘ Southernwood,” perhaps the choicest poem Miss 
Hopper has hitherto given us. Some of the work is a thought too facile, 
but the book is one which no lover of good verses can afford to neglect. 
(Richards. Pp. 152. 35. 6d.) 

*“*The Symbolist Movement in Literature,” by Arthur Symons. 
‘¢ Without symbolism there can be no literature.”’ This, very properly, is 
Mr. Symons’ premise. He gives us excellent critical studies of Gérard 
de Nerval, Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, Arthur Rimbaud, Paul Verlaine, 
Jules Lafargue, Stéphane Mallarmé, Joris Karl Huysmans, and Maurice 
Maeterlinck. The Verlaine and the Mallarmé are particularly well done. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 198.) 


History, Travel 

‘¢The Making of Europe,” by Memo. ‘‘A simple account of the 
origin and formation of the principal countries and states of modern 
Europe.” The author has a singularly direct and lucid style ; he com- 
presses a vast amount of information into very small compass, and he has 
produced a book of unquestionable interest and educational value. 
(Nelson. Pp. 311.) 

“‘ King Arthur in Cornwall,” by W. Howship Dickinson, M.D. An 
attempt to bring together what may be accepted with regard to the per- 
sonality and actual life of King Arthur, to the exclusion of the fabulous, 
Will have a distinct interest for every student of Arthurian lore. (Long- 
mans. Pp. 86. 45. 6d.) 

*‘ Horns of Honour,” by Frederick Thomas Elworthy. Studies in 
various little-known by-ways of archeology. An erudite and entertaining 
volume, profusely illustrated. (Murray. Pp. 315. 10s. 6d.) 

** Brook Farm,” by Lindsay Swift. The author has endeavoured ‘to 
co-ordinate and present what really is known concerning the mest 
romantic incident of New England Transcendentalism.” There can be 
no question as to the usefulness and interest of the result. We meet in 
these pages numerous notable persons, including C. A. Dana, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Henry 
Channing, and Theodore Parker. (Macmillan. Pp. 303. 6s.) 
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Fiction 


** Maitland of Cortezia,” by /rancis Z. Puxiey. ‘Basil Maitland 
Mydon Maitland,” zt. 33, having grown sick of ‘* red tape and minor 
Ministerial office,” procures for himself the administratorship of Cortezia, 
A rebellion and much shooting and arson follow. There is a * girl,” of 
course. On p. 317 she “shrieks” to Maitland (what time his life 
‘trembles in the balance”), ‘‘ Amante, mi amante, do not die!” 
(Richards. Pp. 317. 6s.) 

‘*Without the Limelight,” by George 2. Sims. Twelve sketches 
purporting to portray ‘* theatrical life as it is.” If we are to believe 
Mr. Sims, ‘theatrical life” lacks charm, being, indeed, a distinctly 
squalid and joyless matter. On p. 79 we find: ‘ * What on earth shall I 
do?’ she said to the proter.” ‘ She,” it should be explained, was at a 
railway station. Is ‘ proter” a misprint for porter, or is it theatrical 
slang for a person who carries the luggage of a ‘‘ professional”? (Chatto 
& Windus. Pp. 208. 35. 6d.) 

** Marvels and Mysteries,” by Richard Marsh. Short stories to the 
number of nine. Some of them are ingenious enough, and one of them, 
‘*The Words of a Little Child,” is a piece of gratuitous brutality. 
(Methuen. Pp. 312. 6s.) 

‘*Scruples,” by Zhomas Cobb. Mr. Cobb wiites very good comedy. 
The principal amorists in his book are unscrupulously conscientious. But 
they come out all right in the end, and the story unfolded for us captures 
the sympathies. (Richards. Pp. 244. 35. 6d.) 

** Resurrection,” by Zeo Zoistoy, authorised translation by Louise 
Maude. A novel dealing with peasant, convict, and official life in Russia. 
Part of the moral seems to be ‘* Man should not only not (s/c) hate his 
enemy and not fight him, but love him, help him, serve him.” Yet what 
is one to do when one’s enemy refuses to be loved, and helped, and 
served? Asa piece of fiction the work is, of course, excellent. Some of 
the illustrations, too, are particularly fine. (Henderson, 26 Paternoster 
Square. Pp. 565. 6s.) 

‘““Was it Right to Forgive?” by Amelia E. Barr. ‘*A domestic 
romance.” We gather that it was right to forgive. In any case the fol- 
lowing are the last words on the last paige : —*** Forgive all for love. 
Trust all to love.’ . . . . So he gathered her to his heart and said to her 
with sweet solemnity, ‘ My darling Rose, this is our real marriage. Oh, 
my wife! My dear wife! My dear, dear, dear wife!’” On the whole a 
clever, well-intentioned story. (Unwin. Pp. 294. 6s.) 

** Logan’s Loyalty,” by Sarah Tytler, A clever Scots story without 
too much Scots in it. The period is the time of the Regency, and the 
heroine, Logan, a girl of rare spirit. The author may be congratulated 
upon the general quality and conscientiousness of her work, (Long. Pp. 
291. 6s.) 

‘* The White Terror,” by F¢/ix Gras, done into English by Catherine 
A, Janiver. ‘*A romance of the French Revolution and after.” Pic- 
turesque and powerful asanything M. Gras has given us. The translation 
reads admirably. (Ileinemann. Pp. 364. 6s.) 


Theology, Science ~ 


“St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans” (Chapters IX.-XVI.), by the 
Rev. Canon Gore, Vol. Il. A continuation of Canon Gore’s ‘ practical 
exposition” of the Epistle to the Romans. Deals with St. Paul’s 
**theodicy ” and generally sums up the teaching and bearing of the 
Epistle. (Murray. Pp. 241. 35. 6d.) 

‘“‘The Epistle of St. James, with Notes for General Readers,” by 
James Adderley. ‘‘The substance of notes made for a Bible class.” 
Mr. Adderley thinks it possible that the work ‘‘may help some in read- 
ing or meditating upon one of the most beautiful books in the Bible.” 
(Wells Gardner, Darton. Pp. 180. 2s. 62.) 

‘© A Manual of Devotion for Lent,” by IV. J. Anox Littl, M.A. 
Written for the assistance of those who ‘desire to observe Lent.” The 
book, says Canon Little, ‘* is the outcome of practical experience, and is 
intended to suggest simple and solemn thoughts on some points of the 
spiritual life.” (Isbister. Pp. 328. 6s.) 

‘¢ Evolution,” by Frank B. Jevons, M.A. The latest volume of the 
** Churchman’s Library.” Principal Jevons’ object is ‘‘to raise the ques- 
tion: if we accept the theory of evolution as true in science, how should 
it modify the thought and action of a man who wishes to do his best in 
the world?” Obviously an important inquiry! (Methuen. Pp. 302. 
35. 6d.) 

New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have added to their admirable ‘‘ Library of 
English Classics” Sterne’s ‘* Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy” and 
the ‘* Sentimental Journey” in two volumes. A/r. A. W. Pollard supplies 
an interesting bibliographical note. The volumes are, of course, uniform 
with the Malory, Bacon, &c., published in the same series. Messrs. 
Macmillan also send us a new edition (the third) of A/r. Parkin’s ** Life 
and Letters of Edward Thring,” sometime Headmaster of Uppingham 
School. 

In their ‘* Bibelot” series Messrs. Gay & Bird have just issued a very 
dainty and treasurable edition of the ‘*Shorter Poems of John Keats.” 
The booklet includes all of Keats’ work which is really valuable with the 
exception of ‘‘ Endymion,” ‘* Hyperion” and ‘‘ Lamia.” The first two, 
however, are represented by extracts. Alr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., 
is responsible for the selection and arrangement, and he has done his work 
with excellent judgment. 
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MESSAS, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


PART I. NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOER 
WAR. 


With numerous Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. In Fortnightly Parts of 

4° pp. each, crown 4to. 1s. each part. 

ublishing a 
y the public 


Messrs. Methuen have much pleasure in announcing that they are 
military history of the present campaign in South Africa which shall supply 
with a connected and impartial account of the stirring events of the Boer War. 

This important work, written by a military expert, is based on official despatches 
and authentic matter; it is printed in large and readable type; and it is admirably 
equipped with maps and plans, portraits, and excellent illustrations. It is an engrossing, 
accurate, and indispensable narrative. 


THE BOER STATES: 


A History and Description of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. 


By A. H. KEANE, M.A. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This volume aims at giving, in a form suitable for permanent reference, an accurate 
account of the two Boer States as constituted before the present war. The subject is 


treated under two main divisions—land and people—the former geographical and 
descriptive. the latter historical and ethnographic. The book is written in the interest 


neither of Boer nor Briton, and all political topics are dealt with from the standpoint of | 


the onlooker. 
country, 


In the first part much attention is paid to the natural resources of the 
Historical events close with the Kruger-Milner Conference, June 1899. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. C. BEECHING, M.A, 
Pott 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 


leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 


By Colonel R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, 


With nearly roo Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


EVOLUTION. 


By F. B. JEVONS, Litt.D., 
Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


A HANDBOOK or NURSING. 
By M. N. OXFORD, of Guy’s Hospital. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This is a complete guide to the science and art of nursing, containing copious 
instruction, both general and particular. 





FIVE NEW NOVELS. 
CEASE FIRE ! a Tale of the Transvaal 


War of '81. By J. MacLaren Consan. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN OCTAVE. By W.E. Norris. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


‘* There is a freshness and spontaneity about Mr. Norris’s work which render all his 
stories thoroughly readable. 
the pathetic and the humorous sides of human nature.” —G/asgow Hera/d. 


MIRRY-ANN. By Norma Lorimer, Author 
of “ Josiah’s Wife.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The heroine is rare and striking, but a thorough woman, and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.” —Pad/ Mali Gazette. 
“It is a Manx story, and a right able story. The atmosphere is excellent, the 
descriptive passages fine, and the story is one which will repay perusal.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 


Ricuarp Marsu, Author of “ The Beetle.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE,.STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 


METHUEN & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








These stories present to us some clever sketches of both | 


| THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 





NOW READY. 


The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 


Price sos. 





Nearly 3,000 pages. 


By Authority of the Committee of the Stock phd 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 


For 1900. 
NINETEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 


BRITISH, AMERICAN & FOREIGN SECURITIES 


(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings). 


Edited by the Secretary of the Share & Loan Department. 














This work is the only annual record produced under the direct authority of the 
London Stock Exchange, and has earned a high reputation for completeness and 
accuracy. Every kind of security, from British and Foreign Government stocks to the 
innumerable Commercial and Industrial Companies known to the London Market, is 
described in such elaborate and exhaustive detail as can be found in no other single work. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be found 
invaluable ; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company Director and Secretary, 
and to the Business Man generaily, it will be found indispensable as the standard 
reference book on Financial subjects. 


The Times says: ‘‘ The book may fairly claim to be considered the most exhaustive 
volume yet published on the subject with which it deals, and it cannot fail to be of great 
value to stockbrokers, financiers, and the public generally.” 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 54 Gracecnurcn STREET, E.C. 





OOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH GIVEN. Kipling’s “De- 

partmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886 ; ‘‘ Quartette,” Lahore, 1885; ‘* Soldiers Three,” 
1888; ‘* Plain Tales,” 1888 ; ‘* Letters of Marque,” 1891 ; “‘ Echoes by Two Writers,” 
Lahore, 1834; ‘‘The Smith Administration,” 1891; ‘‘School Boy Lyrics,” Lahore, 
1881; ‘* The Week's News,” Allahabad, 1888 ; ‘“‘ Turnovers from the Civil and Military 
Gazette,” 1888-89 ; Stevenson’s ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 
1882; “‘Inland Voyage,” 1878; Borrow’s ‘‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Rawlinson’s ‘‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. Rare 
Books Supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








BAP PLL LLL LL LF LIF I I I I I IO 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
Also NEW and SUR= 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 
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Great French Tribute to 
Wellington and the British 
Army of To-day. 





“THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES” 


Nineteenth Century), in its recent Review of the War in South Africa, 


(the French 


says :— 

“IF WELLINCTON CONQUERED NAPOLEON * was not 
because of uny intellectual superiority, but by reason of that 
COOL STUBBORNNESS which his countrym:n of to-day have 
certainly not lost, but which is also possessed in no less degree 
ty their present adversaries in South Africa... . 


“* Recent events have reminded the English that campaigns 
begun by them with reverses have often ended in victory for 
their arms, due more to their stubborn tenacity than to their 
courage, unsurpassed though that is. 


at bay all the efforts of Nayo'con’s armies; vainly they dashed 


| 


themselves against that wall of iron, yet they were composed of | 


heroie soldiers led by genera!s used to ‘la grand guerre.’ 


“This little corner of Portugal was the theatre—we may say 


it althovgh we were the defeatei—of QNE OF THE MOST 


CLORIOUS MILITARY EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF | 


THE WORLD, Zhe English were invincible behind those * Lines,’ 


and when they emerged from them it was to drive Napoleon’s | 


armies from the whole Iberian tdtonagpeeal 


See Sir HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON (4arge Fourth Edition 


now at Press), for an intensely interesting de- 
scription of how Wellington converted the tongue 
of land on which Lisbon stands into a vast 
Fortress, 
SQUARE MILES OF GROUND. 

MAPS of the TORRES VEDRAS LINES and all 


WELLINGTON'S GREAT BATTLES are 
given in the work. 


The PHOTOGRAVURES and OTHER PORTRAITS 
are of great interest. 


““AN ADMIRABLE BOOK.” 
LORD SALISBURY. 


ASK FOR IT AT THE LIBRARIES and Booksellers’, or, if any 


difficulty is experienced in obtaining it, write to the Publishers. 


Two vols. royal 8vo. 36s. net. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LimiTep, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 





The OUTLOOK to its READERS 




















HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and | 


would help in extending its influence if you could, 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as vou can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 

THE MANAGER, 

THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Messrs, (. ARTHUR UR PEARSON § LIST, 
““ THE KER NDALS.’’ 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “* The Life of Sothern,” “ John Hare,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous Illustrations, price 16s. 


“One of the most interestiog theatrical records that has been penned for some time.” 
Outlook, 
“It leaves an impression like that of a piece in which the Kendals have played, 
impression of pleasure, refinement, refr- shment, and of the value of cherishing sweet ond 
kindly feeling in art as in life Few books can do that, and so this work has every 
prospect of being widely read."—Scotsman. 


SIBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 
By JOHN W. BOOKWALTER. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with nearly 300 Illustrations and a new Map, price 21s. net. 


** An excellent work.... The illust-ations, of which there are a large number, are 
exceedit gly good.” — Daily News. 
‘he book is full of graphic description and of interesting matter 


Glasgow Herald, 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, SPORT, 


“ The battles on the Modder and Tugela remind them of those | 
famous LINES OF TORRES-VEDRAS, where Wellington held | 


AND ADVENTURE. 


By GEORGE LACY (‘ The Old Pioneer”), 


Author of “‘ Liberty and Law,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, with about 50 Illustrations, 15s. 


“It is difficult to put the book down,” —Z fterature. 
‘“ Permanently valuable as an account of Boer life." —Daily News. 
‘A most engrossing book.”---Adberdeen Free Press. 
“ His pictures are positively ‘ench ANting. .+..++d A rich treasur: 
adventure.”"—South Africa. 


-house of romance and 


NEW FICTION. 


PHARAOH’S BROKER: 


| Being the Remarkable Experiences in Another World of Isidore 


covering about FIVE HUNDRED | 





Werner. 
(Written by Himself.) 
EDITED, ARRANGED, AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
ELLSWORTII DOUGLASS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
** As original and as captivating as anything conceived by the author of ‘ The Time 


Machine.’ -Can be placed in that small catalogue of new books which are well 
worth reading.” —LZcho. 


SIR PATRICK: THE PUDDOCK. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Auther of *‘ “Mr. Smith,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Archdeacon,” 


“One of the best things that Mrs. W. alford has ever written.” —To- 
“*Excellently told, and as interesting in its tenor as it is fresh in its ve "_ Scotsman. 
* Mrs. Walford adds another to the long list of pleasant and wholesome stories that 
we owe to her pen.”—Dai/y News. 
** A very good and entertaining novel.’ 


THOU SHALT NOT — 
By STANTON MORICH. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


'—Guardian. 








“ Startlingly graphic......a novel like this, so richly human, daringly true to the 


shady side of life, yet teaching the need of consideration for the weakness and tempta- 


tions of others, deserves to be w idely read. 


It will do far more good than it can possibl 
do harm.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE SALES HAVE NOW REACHED THE PHENOMENAL 
OF 425,000 COPIES. 


DAVID HARUM. 


Price 6s. 
* An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.” —Literature. 
“Full of pathos.”—Pad/ Madi (azette. 


* Full of humour that is never forced...... There is not a dull page in the b -_. 
* Delightful.”"—£cho, Liverpool Post 


FUN ON THE BILLIARD TABLE. 


Being a Collection of Amusing Tricks and Games for Amateurs, 
with Photographs «nd Diagrams, 


By STANCLIFFE. 
os. €d. 


NUMBER 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
“Within the reach of moderately expert players......The explanations in the 
letterpress are illustrated by excellent photographs.” — Morning Post. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lrp., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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THE BECHUANALAND EXPLORATION 
COMPANY 


Lorp GIFFARD presided at the general meeting of this Company at the 
Cannon Street Hotel on Monday last. 

The Directors reported the profit realised during the year amounted to 
£43.392 19s. od., and after making a provision of £15,000 in respect of 
Bechuanaland Trading Association Deferred Shares, which now stand in the 
books at nil, and deducting the amount brought forward from the previous 
year, there remains to the credit of profit and loss at September 30, 1899, the 
sum of £24,346 12s, 10d. In the ordinary course this would have been avail- 
able for distribution, but having regard to the present state of affairs in South 
Africa, the Directors did not feel justified in recommending the immediate 
paym: nt of a dividend. Should, however, the political events of the near 
future in South Africa warrant it, the Board wou!d consider the expediency of 
declaring an interim dividend. The realisations during the period under 
review, including dividends received, resulted in a profit of £50,339 155. 4d. 
The unrealised shares had been taken into the accounts at or under cost 
price. The Company was interested in 32 farms, having an area of 
about 200,000 acres, These farms were in the Selukwe, Bulawayo, Gwanda, 
Insiza, Lower Insiza Shangani, and Tokwe districts. Further sites for building 
and plots for agricultural purposes have been leased, and the rents from this 
source, together with the proportion of licences or rents accruing under 
the terms of the arrangement made with the British South Africa Company in 
respect of mining claims or sites located by other parties on the Company's 
land, would give a satisfactory return on the amount of capital invested. 
The Company's interest in mining claims on the Rand was equivalent to 212 
claims, which had been protected to the end of December, 1899, by the pay- 
ment of the usual licences. It was confidently anticipated that when the 
government of the country had been permanently settled, and the mining 
industry placed on an equitable basis, a substantial profit would result from 
this investment. Pending the extension of the railway northwards from 
Bulawayo to the Zambesi, it was not considered advisable to proceed with 
prospecting work on the area of 20 square mules of nitriferous ground and 
1,0co acres of coal area. The concessions held by the Northern Copper 
(B.S.A.) Company (Limited) consist of 510 square miles of land north of the 
Zambesi, located on what was known as ‘‘ Copper Area,” and 24,000 acres of 
coal-bearing land, part of which had been located on the well-known Wankie 
Coalfields, and part on the Sengwe Coalfields. The railway northwards from 
Bulawayo to the Zambesi would, it was anticipated, pass either through or 
close to the Sengwe Coalfields, whilst a scheme was also being f rmulated for 
a railway to the Wankie Coalfields During the period under review 
considerable progress had been made in the railway systems of 
Rhodesia, The extension from Bulawayo to Gwanda and _ Gwelo 
ought more especially to benefit the mining industry, reducing the rates 
of transport and otherwise facilitating the development of the country ; 
whilst the extension of the line from Salisbury to the North-West, whrre it 
will form a junction with the main trunk line to the North, would place the 
Company's properties in Eastern Rhodesia in touch with the headquarters at 
Bulawayo. The question of native labour was receiving the serious attention 
of the authorities. Considering the enormous native population, the supply 
is not only inadequate, but very expensive, and it was hoped that the efforts 
being made by the British South Africa Company, the Rhodesia Chamber of 
Mines, and the individual mine managers would meet with success. White 
labour until recently was obtainable at reasonable rates, but in consequence of 
the war is both scarce and expensive. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, reviewed the 
accounts. They did not think it desirable to publicly give information of all 
the transactions of the Company ; but thes» would te furnished, if so wished, 
to shareholders, on calling at the Company's offices. He said that native 
labour since the war began had become a serious question, and in some 
operations work would not be started ti!l labour could be got at a reasonable 
price. They had every hope the Alice Mine would turn out a success. The 
Company had secured a valuable concession in the copper area through which 
the railway wouldrun, He could not attempt to give them an idea of the value of 
the northern copper concession. The Company was interested in 960 mining 
claims, and had the right to make more. But th-y were in no hurry to locate 
more claims. They were sending out prospectors who would have an interest 
in their discoveries, ‘They had had to suspend work in their Selukwe claims. 
In parts of the Bulawayo district claims were being progressed with, but the 
work was hindered by water from the Zambesi. It was not their policy to hold 
thousands of mining claims which cost large sums of money to work. ‘They 
only took up claims which had been to an extent developed, and showed a 
likelihood of a good return. They were going to await the extension of the 
railway to the Zambesi before they began to develop their coal properties. 
When peace had been restored and mining properties placed on an equitable 
basis they might expect a good return from their mining rights in the Transvaal. 
Speaking on the question of dividend, he said they did not consieer it wise, 
owing to the military operations and the extent of their holdings in the Trans- 
vaal, to pay a dividend. Things now looked brighter, and they had the 
money to pay a dividend if it was thought good policy at a later day to pay 
a dividend 

Mr. F.. Ricarde-Seaver seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The other business was formal. 





Amusements, 


—— ee 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
, ARTHUR COLLINS.—The Children’s Pantomime. Every Evening at 7.30, 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 1.30, JACK AND 
BEANSTALK. Written and Invented by ArtHuR SturcEss and ARTHUR 
Co.uins. Music by J. M. GLover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. 
Box Office now open. 


L* CEUM.-- Mr. F. R. BENSON. — SHAKESPEARE 
SEASON.—TO-NIGHT (SATURDAY) and NEXT TUESDAY, 13th, at 8, 
THE RIVATS. 
NEXT MONDAY and WEDNESDAY, March 12 and 14, HAMLBET, in its 
entirety. FIRST HALF at 3.30, SECOND HALF at 8. Box Office from 10 to 10 
(Mr. H. Scarisbrick). 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
A M:DSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
(With the whole of Mendelssobn’s Music). 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 


SAVOY. 











EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Bastt Hoop and ArTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


DALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOV, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ApRIAN Ross. Music by SipngEy 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 1o till 10. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Mansger, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M- 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c At8, AN OLD ADMIRFR. Doors 7.45. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 


The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—Headmaster: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas. — 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (¢eath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


WaARW IC kK > & H © OL 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.— The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country, 
near Warwick. 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANC 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (435 and £20) on APRIL 3rd and 4th 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 
TLEMEN’S SONS by anold Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_ profession.—Address 


A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 

















Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Hornpy GRANGE .. 


Urmston GRANGE.. 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 
| Denton GRANGE .. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
Stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at | 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. | 


of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. | 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. | 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD, HOULDER BROTHERS & C0, Limited. NOTICE. 


SOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Tons. | 

3,750 


An Index to Vol. IV. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 12, 
1899, to Jan. 27, 1900) is ready. Copies will 





Tons. | 


EtstrEE GRANGE .. 6,coo| be sent free of all charge to readers who for- 
OviInGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | RoysTON GRANGE .. 
5,400 | Beacon GRANGE 
>p > Y 2 | 
9,200 | RiprinGHAM GRANGE 90,200/t9 the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
9,200 | Sou: HERN Cross 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, ea in | Street. 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- | 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, Cloister 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saioons and state rooms amidships. | 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 


4,40 
Es 640° | ward their names and addresses on a postcard 


* 7,300 


Cases for binding Vol. IV. can be 


Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following 

prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d.; cloth, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 

| cumebene bound copies of Vols. I., II, IIL, 

| end IV., with Index, are obtainable, cloth, 

| halt-bound, 10s. 6d. each volume, from the 

THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 


Manager, 
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NATIONAL WAR LOAN. 


Issue of Loan of Thirty Millions, bearing Interest at 23 per cent. 
per annum, to be) redeemed at par on the 5th April, 1910. 


Price of Issue, fixed by H.M. Treasury at £98 10s. per cent. 





HE Governor and Company of the Bank of England give notice that 

they are authorised to receive applications for this Loan, which will 

take the form either of Inscribed Stock, or of Bonds to Bearer, at the 
option of the Subscribers. 


The Interest at 2? per cent. per annum, and the Capital, will be a 
charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


The Books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England ‘and at 
the Bank of Ireland. Dividends wili be paid quarterly, in the same 
manner and on the same dates as the dividends on Consols. The first 
Dividend (a full three months’ Dividend) will be paid on the 5th July, 
and the second Dividend (also a full three months’ Dividend) on the 
5th October. 


The Loan will be repaid on the 5th April, 1910. 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £3 per 
cent., will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, 
and may be forwarded to that Bank either directly or through the medium 
of any Banker or Stockbroker in the United Kingdom. The list will 
be closed on or before Thursday, the 15th March, 1900. In case of 
partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be 
applied towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there be a 
surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by 
cheque. 





The dates on which the further payments will be required are as 
follows :— 


£5 10s. per cent. on Monday, 26th March, 1900. 
15 ee - gth April, a 
10 . Thursday, 3rd May, es 
10 os Friday, 8th June, oe 
15 ss Tuesday, 1oth July, * 
10 ” Thursday, 9th August, - 
10 * Friday, 7th September, ,, 
10 ys Monday, 8th October, ue 
10 os Thursday, Sth November, ,, 





The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 9th April, 1900, 
under discount at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. 


In case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper 
date, the deposit and the instalments previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture. 


Scrip Certificates to bearer, with Coupons attached for the dividends 
payable on the 5th July and 5th October, 1900, will be issued in exchange 
for the provisional receipts. 


These Scrip Certificates to bearer can be inscribed (in other words, can 
be converted into Stock) as soon as they have been paid in full, or they 
may be exchanged for Bonds to bearer after the 5th October, 1900. 


Bonds to bearer will have quarterly Coupons attached. The first 
Coupon will be that for the Dividend payable on the 5th January, 1901, 


Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Bonds to bearer at any time 
after the 5th October next, without payment of any fee; and Bonds to 
bearer can be inscribed, or, in other words, converted into Stock, on pay- 
ment of a fee of one shilling per Bond. 


Applications must be for even hundreds of Stock ; but the Stock, once 
inscribed, will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of a penny, 
as in Consols. 


The Bonds to bearer will be of the same denominations as in the case 
of Consols Certificates to bearer, viz., £100, £200, £500, and £1,000. 


The Inscribed Stock is an investment authorised by “ The Trustee 
Act, 1893.” 
? 7) 


Applications must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the 
Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland, or at any of their Branches ; 
at any of the London Banks; of Messrs, Mullens, Marshall & Co., 
4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; or of any of the principal Stockbrokers. 


Bank of England: 9th March, 1900. 











sz Typewriter 


Saves Time 

Lessens Labour | 

Conserves Energy | 

Pleases Clients | 
** Saves its cost in twelve months.’’—Vide Testimonial. 


Send for Iliustrated “S” Catalogue. 


r) iter Co., | 
YOST — ) | 
ys 


Head Office: 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


: eae West End Branch: 
i 303 Oxford Street, W. 














(LTD.) 


PIANOS 


Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a 
Pianoforte Maker— 


The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD 


For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, 

For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and 
For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 








| 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


| 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and H.M. the King of Italy. 


18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











_,Priuited for the OvrLoox PustisHinG Co., Limited, by Sportisyoope & Co., New-street Square ; and Published at 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Govcn, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town, 
Saturday, March 10, 1900. 
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